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FOREWORD 


The consultative committee was 
lollowing terms of reference: 

"To consider and report on Lhe content of Lire cur¬ 
riculum appropriate to the junior school.” 


appointed in 1953 wi.th the 
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Our enquiries and discussions have covered a wide field and 
could not have been undertaken without the help of very many 
of our colleagues A list of those who have submitted mem¬ 
oranda or given evidence appears at the end of the report, but 
this list does not nearly exhaust the numbers of our helpers, 
and we wish to olfer our grateful thanks to all who have given 
us assistance in any way. We are obliged, noL only Lo those who 
gave evidence or submitted memoranda, bui also to the educa¬ 
tion authorities which allowed our members to visit schools 
and to the headmasters and headmistresses who welcomed 
them there: to those who allowed us to see their schemes of 
work: to the many people in university departments or insti¬ 
tutes of education, training colleges, schools and administrative 
oflites who answered our queries, replied to questionnaires or 
gave opinions on particular points: and to those who read parts 
of the repon in draft and let us have the benefit of their judg¬ 
ment We should also like to thank the clerical staff of the 
National Union of Teachers for their help in these protracted 
labours. Finally, we express appreciation for the help of an 
anonymous and composite little contributor who will probably 
never read the report, but whose evidence, unknown to him, 
we have tried to consult and respect throughout—the junior 
school child. 
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Part i. The Junior School 


CHAPTER I 

Before the Hadow Reports 

The history of the curriculum for children under twelve 
before 1926 is virtually the history of the old elementaly .school 
curriculum, for the majority of children attending elementary 
schools were of the present junior school age. The riraim* 
stances in which elementary education developed in England 
and Wales profoundly allected the curriculum, and three 
major influences may be briefly considered. 

One effect of the industrial revolution was to cirate a need 
for literate workers, and hence the elemental)' basic skills were 
given immense piominence. True, many people felt that liteiacy 
was a dangerous weapon and that the education of the poor 
was “an injudicious, if not a revolutionaty, proceeding" 1 Mis, 
Gaskcll drew quite a true picture of the genet adon pie- 
ceding her own when she described Lady Ludlow as oppos¬ 
ing the establishment of a village school on the grounds that 
education was “levelling and revolutionary”, and warning a 
girl who had learned some arithmetic to “beware of French 
principles which had led the French to cut oil their king's and 
queen's heads”. 2 But more progressive people saw that liteiacy 
was essential to the new system, and that all the Lady Ludlows 
could not stop it. As one declared, "The evils are constantly 
being experienced of want of education in the dements of 
science, in matters of everyday life and in the pursuit of Indus- 

1 Reports ol the Privy Council in Education, 18158 
i My Lady Ludlow, by Mrs. Gaskcll. London, 18U1 
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try” 1 They weie quiLe light, yet in a sen.se they were making 
Lady Ludlow’s mistake ovei again, in tlieir assumption that 
the mam ami in educating a child was to fit him iiilo the 
economic pattern Such a view led—and leads—towards a 
stereotyped, utiliianan, limited curriculum and a belief that 
education consists m stulling knowledge into clnlchcn The 
genius of Dickens was sensitive to the inhumanity that under¬ 
lay some of the refonners' plans in the sphere of education, as 
in other spheres, and lie was alert to wain his countiyincn 
what was preparing for their children. In Mr, M’Choakum- 
child’s school he drew a picture of utilitarian education at its 
bleakest—harsh, ngorous, and self-satisfied, cramming in¬ 
dividuals into the narrow mould . 2 The sovereignty of the ‘Lhree 
Rs’ rose from the social needs of an industrial society and was 
not in itself an evil, but neglect of the needs of individuals 
turned it into a tyranny. 

It might be expected that these utilitarian trends would be 
softened by the strong religious influences dominant in nine¬ 
teenth century education. To some extent this expectation was 
fulfilled The remarkable pioneer work of religious bodies in 
founding schools, and the great importance attached by Pro¬ 
testant bodies to individual reading of the scriptures, gave the 
text of the Authorised Version (and in church schools of the 
Prayer Book) great importance in elemenlaiy education, and 
quite apart from the religious ellcci many scholars were deeply 
influenced by the loftiness of conceptions and the beauty of 
language with which they were brought into close conlacL over 
a number of years. But unfortunately the methods of teaching 
were often faulty, involving much memorising of words not 
fully understood, as in the case of the children in Charlolte 
Yonge’s story who could say the Lord’s Prayer but "did not by 
any means pronounce the words ’’. 3 Unfortunately, loo, con¬ 
troversy between religious bodies limited the civilising effects 

1 Hansard's Parliamentary Debates, tjul senes Vol 38 p mbs July, 1839 
1 Haid Times by Charles Dickens. London, 1854 
3 The Daisy Cham, by Charlotte M, Yonge. London ltSjjb 
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of religious instruction by keeping it within a sphere of ils 
own, so that it did not exert as strong a creative, peisonal 
influence oil general education as might have been hoped, 
The ninetcenih century was nol without experimenters and 
pioneers in elementary education. The Rev. R. Dawes, for 
instance, in 1847 published an account of a school intended for 
both the labouring and the farming classes, wheie a wide cur¬ 
riculum was aimed at, and the children’s interest aroused in 
the scientific background of everyday life He held that verbal 
explanations were useless without direct experience "Writing 
in my study I heard a sound of joyous voices which I found 
proceeded from half a dozen boys w'ho had come to measure 
my garden roller, having learned in school how to find the 
solid contents of a cylinder" 1 The Rev R. A. Gordon, describ¬ 
ing a village school which children entered at the age of five 
and left at ten or eleven, urged that education should "draw 
out and train the minds of the children”, not simply communi¬ 
cate knowledge, and that this was the second great object of 
education, the (list being moral and religious training. 2 Most 
famous of all, Matthew Arnold m his reports boldly claimed 
for the elementary school a share in the general heritage of 
civilisation, and urged that any education worth the name, 
however simple, should lead the scholar towards an apprec ia- 
tion of excellence. People should be taught to read, in order 
that they might read great poetry. It was quite wrong that 
there should be “entire ignorance of the. system of nature" in 
the schools. 3 It is our aim in this report to accept and extend 
some of these principles, and we would specially stress two: the* 
importance of learning through direct experience, and the im¬ 
portance of giving children access to excellence, in all the rich 
implications of the phrase. 

1 Hints on an improved and self-paying system of National Education* bv 
the Rev R, Dawes, London, 1847 

2 Observations on Village School Education, with Suggestions for its Im¬ 
provement. by the Rev, R A Gordon. Oxford, undated. 

3 Reports on Lhc Committee of the Privy Council in Education, 1878-0, 
Report of Mr. Matthew Arnold. 
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But these pioneers did not reach their objectives in the 
nineteenth century. This was partly because the children left 
school so early, and practised their skills so little after they left, 
that they quickly lost their knowledge. The head boy of a 
school at Chichester three years after leaving could not read 
an easy sentence without difficulty nor work the simplest opera¬ 
tion m arithmetic.* Boys who had been in the highest classes 
were found a few years later unable to sign their names. In any 
case, the teaching of even the most progressive schools outside 
the limits of religious instruction and the 'three Rs’ was 
scrappy and fortuitous, since it was never envisaged that the 
children would build on their early education or go forward 
by means of it to more advanced studies. Here lies the essential 
difference between the elementary school and the primary 
school: the primary school presupposes a secondary stage, but 
the elementary school was a rudimentary course complete in 
itself, and even the experimenters did little more than throw in 
a few scraps of general culture as hors d’oeuvres. "I finished 
the afternoon by reading to the boys about Chinese manners 
and customs”, writes a Wiltshire master. The teaching of Pesta- 
lozzi had resulted in the widespread establishment of the 
illustrated ‘object lesson’ dealing with miscellaneous isolated 
topics—the ‘‘facts about lions and steam engines” of Charlotte 
Yonge's tale. Our Wiltshire master records that his pupil 
teacher ‘‘gave a lesson on the Camel, with unsatisfactory 
results.” 

The curriculum was in this condition of growth, just begin¬ 
ning to put forth a few shoots, when the revised code of 1862 
came to stunt and regiment its development. The carefully 
graded requirements in reading, writing and arithmetic on 
which the school could earn grant, ranging from reading a nar¬ 
rative in monosyllables or forming on a slate the figures up to 
ao in standard I to reading a newspaper paragraph or working 
sums in practice in standard VI, came to dominate the whole 

* Reports of Committee oE the Privy Council in Education, iRr.R-o, Report 

o£ the Rev W Warburton 
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outlook of the teachers "Only reading, writing and arithmetic 
taught this week, except one singing lesson" is the cntiy in a 
school logbook in 1864. Il is hard to say whether the system 
brought any improvements in efficiency, since there aie no 
detailed records of the previous state of things. Certainly the 
resulLs of the system do not suggesL a very high level. In iHliH 
nearly half the children in England and Wales presented in 
arithmetic in the top three standards failed to pass. In one 
school where two-thirds failed in this year, some of the childien 
in the top standard were not able to write correctly in liguu-s 
the number three hundred and sixty-live. Il must he further 
remembered that the schools did not venture 10 present many 
children in the upper standards: in the school just mentioned, 
72% of the total number were presented in standards I or II, 
and the ages of many childien presented in the liist standaul 
were over ten years. Whatever the effect of the code on success 
in the ‘three Rs’, however, its effect on the imponderables of 
education was undoubtedly disastrous. Matthew Arnold was 
not the only inspector who found “a deadness, a slackness and 
a discouragement" in the schools. The inspector in Uampshiie 
deplored the decline in music, in infant school work—"scuicdy 
a vestige of the old excellencies remaining"—and in the choice 
of books, which were full of "twaddle, false morals and degraded 
sentimentality". Of course there was nothing to prevent schools 
from including subjects outside the examination range, and 
many did so: but others were satisfied with a very restricted 
curriculum, as the Limetablc of a small Welsh school shows: 
9.00— 9.10 a.m. Hymn. Examination of Cleanliness 
g.io— 9.30 a.m. Home Lessons 
9 30—10.15 a.m. Scripture 
10.15—10.45 a - ra - Writing 
10.45—ti-oo a.m. Recreation 

11.00—12.00 noon. Arithmetic 

* * * * 

2.00— 2.5 p.m. Grace and Cleanliness 
2.5 — 2.45 p.m. Reading 
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3.45— 3 30 p.m. Writing 
g.go— 4.0 pm. Amhmelic 

The school log boohs of this peiiod recaul the struggles of 
teachers to reach the right result by the wrong method Miss 
Applegate, the teacher of Bratton British School, We.stbury, 
decided one January to iiiuoducc geography into the school, 
and the inspector diew up lor hei a scheme by which standards 
I and II were to learn geogtaphical definitions and the use of 
maps, standard III was to study die geography of Wiltshiie, 
and standards IV, V and VI the geography of England Rut by 
OcLober poor Miss Applegate had a sad report to make- 
although the cliildten had a geography lesson evety day and 
were very attentive, they did not seem able to retain the in¬ 
struction given: nexL day they could not remember any of it. 
By Decembei “the children show so little knowledge of their 
definitions that the attempt to teach something of the geog¬ 
raphy of Wihshire has been given up”. Some children were 
presented for examination in February, but the inspcctoi 
recorded that "geography is not yet known sufficiently well to 
receive a grant”. Neither the inspector nor Miss Applegate 
could see Lhat the knowledge would never be letained unless 
it was first understood, and that the study of Wiltshiie should 
have accompanied, not followed, the learning of definitions— 
yet the children were unconsciously telling their Leacheis by 
each successive failure that this was not the way to teach. In 
our report we shall try to describe a very different approach: 
and if any reader protests againsL ‘newfangled methods’, he is 
asked to remember how very badly the old meLhods worked at 
Bratton British School. 

The revised code affected Wales m a special way in that 
henceforth the Welsh language was noL a subject which 
counted for grant. Very little Welsh was being taken in the 
schools before 1862. In his annual repoit for 1849, one inspec¬ 
tor (the Rev I-I Longueville Jones, a Welshman) remarked, 
”1 find the secular education carried on exclusively in the Eng- 
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hsh language". He looked forwatd, however, "to the study of 
Welsh being pursued upon mote scientific and niore genei.il 
giounds than had hitherto been the case " A little l.itei lie 
complained that he had never heaicl "any of our national 
melodies sung by the children.” There is ample evidence that 
the patents debited the schools to lay stiess on English. How 
the woth of the Welsh elementaly schools would have de¬ 
veloped had there been no tevised code is an interesting matter 
lor speculation, liut the code certainly made it mote difficult 
to introduce or nmsciuic Welsh as pan of the cuniuiltim In 
order to gain pioliciency in English and so qualify fill giant, 
the use ot Welsh was rigoiously excluded in many schools, as 
is indicated by the following extracts from school logbooks: 

"As a warning to others, kept u boy half-an-hour for speak¬ 
ing Welsh in the playground ’’ (Later, in the same school, 
the punishment foi doing so was “not to be allowed to 
play with the other children for the rest of the day”.) 

“I have made It a rule. . . that no Welsh is to be spoken by 
the First and Second Classes once they are in school 
premises. I gave two boys twenty lines to write out for talk¬ 
ing Welsh during school time." 

Although various subjects were officially aulhotised fin grant 
purposes during the period which immediately followed the 
revised code, Welsh was noi one of them The curriculum in 
Welsh elementary schools dining this period differed little: 
from that of schools in England, and the schools had no vital 
contact with Welsh culLure. It was not until 1907 that a Welsh 
Department of the Board of Education was established. 

England and Wales have thus worked through the stage of 
the centrally imposed syllabus aiming at uniform results and 
found it unsatisfactory. As a school manager commented in 
18G1, "We should fix our hopes for the education of the people, 
as we do for our own, rather on the sure though unequal 
development of the general results of education than on the 


B 
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attainment of an impossibly uniform level of instruction 
The last decades of the nineteenth century sa-w a gradual 
movement towards a freer and more liberal curriculum Un¬ 
fortunately, the way this was carried out, by the inclusion of 
separate subjects one after another in the grant-earning lists, 
established firmly in school tradition a concejition of the cur¬ 
riculum as a bundle of unrelated subject units. It is one of ilie 
main purposes of our report to oppose this view. Nevertheless, 
Lhe widening of the course, and the modification and finally in 
1897 the disappearance of payment-by-results did help to 
achieve a more liberal aLmosphere, and the eflecLs of the 
Education Acts of 1870 and succeeding years were beginning to 
show themselves. In 1873, 18.8% of men and 254% of women 
were unable to sign their names: in 1893, Lhe numbers were 
5% and 5.7% 2 The many able children who had no chance of 
continuing their studies beyond the elementary stage neverthe¬ 
less had more interesting lives because of the skills they had 
acquired A member of our committee can recall a young maid 
of all work in London at the turn of the century who intro¬ 
duced the children of the house to Dickens. Sir Robert Morant 
through the code for public elementary schools in 1904 helped 
to change the conception of elementary education by putting 
Lhe emphasis of consideration on the child himself and not on 
what society would later want from him. 

The stage which elementary education had reached in the 
early years of this century may be gathered from the Board of 
Education “Suggestions for Teachers" in 1905 1 2 3 The document 
is already modern in its emphasis on the tentative nature of 
suggestions from Whitehall, the teachers now being free to 
make their own syllabuses, and in the plea that "teaching 

1 National School Education and the New Code: by a School Manager. 
Reprinted from the Noifolk News, Oct-Nov., 1861. London, Jarroid 
8c Sons, 1861. 

2 A History of the English People in the Nineteenth Ccntuiy. by E. 
Hal£vy, Benn, tggi. 

5 Suggestions tor the consideration of Teachers and others concerned in 
the work ot Public Elementary Schools. London, H M S.O., 1905. 
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should, above all things possess reality”. Yet In other ways the 
atmosphere is archaic. The children are still regarded as the 
passive element in the teaching procedure: although character 
training is mentioned, the main stress is on intellectual educa¬ 
tion, with attention and memory as the qualities most prized, 
and it is still held that the object of the elementary school is 
“to prepare the scholar for life”. John Dewey, the man who 
was to substitute participation in life for preparation for life 
as our aim for the child in his education, had not yet begun to 
develop the philosophy which was to influence his generation. 
Although the teachers -were now free to make their own plans 
of work, their syllabuses were in fact extraordinarily alike, as 
though they could not regain spontaneity after the long con¬ 
striction of the code, and the work was sometimes divided into 
weekly and lesson units to which assistant teachers had sttictlv 
to keep. To look forward in time for a moment, our study of 
modern syllabuses has suggested to us that the freedom long 
enjoyed in infant schools is actually only just beginning to 
enLer the junior school, and as will be seen later we feel that 
the secondary school allocation procedure has to some extent 
succeeded the code and the inspectorate in monitoring the 
syllabus. 

A picture of education in the years preceding the first world 
war has been contributed by the ex-headmistress of n London 
junior school. It vividly illustrates both the elementary school 
of this date and the ladder to higher education which was then 
being climbed by clever children: 

"I went to a London Elementary School at Lhc age of four. 
My three cider sisters had encouraged me to look forward to 
school, but school was a sad shock to me. Nothing there could 
replace the loving individual care my mother gave me. I was 
too young to tell anyone, but I promptly went down with scar¬ 
let fever which took me back to my mother’s care for nearly 
three months 

“And what do I remember of my four-year-old schooldays? A 
cross, overburdened, harsh-voiced teacher, for whom I hemmed 
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check dusters. Lessons gave me no particular difficulty and I 
have qo memory of them now I remember people—the 
pleasant, preuy headmistress, my second teacher with whom I 
must have spent two years, luckily for me, for she was a woman 
of courage and integrity. From her class I went to the girls' 
school. The headmistress seems now an incredible figure. She 
wore ultra smart bonnets with coloured strings, billowing 
dresses with sweeping trains. She caned every child who arrived 
late. Bur I gravitated in this school to a slicing and able 
teacher who could hold her own, so any unpleasantness passed 
over my head For the clever children it was an excellent 
school, one of those ‘higher grade schools' which were re¬ 
labelled ‘higher elementary schools' after the Cockcrton judg¬ 
ment. In iny later years we had an ari master for a whole morn¬ 
ing’s class, a visiting French master and a graduate teacher who 
taught quite advanced botany. We worked in a well fitted 
laboratory at a comprehensive subject called Experimental 
Science But we learned neither history nor geography, which 
was a handicap to me later. It was a ‘science school’. 

"When I was ten or eleven, I won a scholarship. I remember 
the subjects very well. Arithmetic, ot course, English Grammar, 
Physiology, and, believe it or not. Domestic Economy. We were 
strangely learned m very odd matters. But Grammar gave me a 
real thrill. I now salute the rather grim sarcastic teacher who 
made it so. And one of the bright spots in my higher elemen¬ 
tary school life was the excellent school choir, trained and con¬ 
ducted by a master from the boys’ school and drawn equally 
from the boys’ and the girls' departments. 

"Oddly enough, we were encouraged to hold our scholarships 
in the higher elementary school instead of going, as we had a 
right to do, to the wider world of the local grammar school, I 
say ‘encouraged’, but woe betide the ungrateful pupil who 
desired the transfer. I remember one such being paraded by 
the formidable head I have described before every class, to be 
rated for her unnatural attitude to the school that had 
educated her! All the same, I wish my parents had insisted on 
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my doing as she did I might possibly have learned some history 
and geogiaphy 

"At fourteen I became a pupil Lcaclier, I shall ncvci again 
have so great a sense oi power as when I found myself a success 
at it. By the time I was fifteen or sixteen I could control a mob 
and loved tol It was, of course, a dreadful system that worked 
young adolescents Lo Lhc limit during their growing time and 
allowed them, immature as they were, to teach and control 
masses of children ” 

There is much to regiet in tins picture, but also much to 
admire. Education was by now assumed to be the right of 
every child, and able children were beginning to find wider 
opportunities open to them The country had indeed travelled 
far since the days of Lady Ludlow. 

In 1914 the world which we have been describing came to an 
end The Fisher Act of 1918 tidied away various anomalies left 
over from the nineteenth century, such as half-time attendance 
or occasional fees, and cleared the stage for a new period—a 
period which was to be full of national difficulties, yet which 
was to see an unmeasurable advance in the care and nurture of 
children. The list of 'subjects' to be studied in the primaly 
school had by now been established and does not substantially 
change: but the method of approach and the understanding of 
the child himself were comparatively new fields of enquiry 
which were to engage the attention of educationists in the 
coming years. 
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The Hadow Reports and After 

The first report of the Hadow Committee—" The I’dvu alien 
of the Adolescent" 1 —appeared in 192(1. Ii was concerned with 
", . . the organisation, objective and cun ionium of comses of 
study suitable for children who will remain m full-time atten¬ 
dance at schools, other than Secondary Schools, up to the age 
of 15 . This Committee advocated in one of its major 
recommendations that there be a clean break in the education 
of all children beLween the ages of eleven and twelve, and that 
the educational structure be so shaped as to enable all children 
of that age to leave the primary school (as the report labelled 
it) and transfer to schools providing secondary education in 
one form or another, This view echoed what was perhaps im¬ 
plicit in educational thought befoic the Fisher Act of 1918 and 
clearly realised soon after it. In 1924 Dr, Tawney affirmed that, 
“ . . the only policy which is at once educationally sound and 
suited to a democratic community is one under which primary 
education and secondary education arc organised as two stages 
in a single and continuous process; secondary education being 
the education of the adolescent and primary education being 
education preparatory thereto,’’* 

This recommendation, which of course atfetted the upper 
age limit of primary education, was enthusiastically endorsed 
by the Hadow committee dealing with primary education and 
unreservedly recommended in its report, which was published 
in 1931 3 The principle was acted upon by all local education 

1 Report o£ the Consultative Committee on the Education of the Adoles¬ 
cent, HMSO„ 1926 

3 Secondary Education for ATI. by R. H. Tawney Allen and Unwin, 1924 
3 Repoit of the Consultative Committee on The Pumary School. 
H.M.S 0 ., 1931 
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aulhoiiues and is now statutorily enshrined in the Education 
Act of 1944. But the decision to accept this principle was not 
taken on purely educational grounds. The statutory school leav¬ 
ing age in 1926 was fourteen years of age, and a seconclaiy school 
course could hardly be organised in less than a nominal three 
years Hence the lncak at eleven was administratively inevit 
able, and even then many children had only two years and 
some months of secondary education. As one writer put it: 

"As long as the official school-leaving age remained at four¬ 
teen it was necessary to make the transfer to a post-pvim.u v 
school at eleven plus in order to ensure that every child 
would have a Lliree year course. The report might have 
admitted this more boldly instead of trying to justify the 
decision of the committee by bringing in psychological aigu- 
ments In England a child of eleven-plus is rarely an adoles¬ 
cent, and the psychological evidence quoted by the repot t 
is more pertinent to the thirteen-year-old age-gioup 
logically, the committee should have considered the educa¬ 
tion of infants and juniors before proceeding to the educa¬ 
tion of the adolescent.” 1 

The Committee did not hear evidence directly on this issue, 
but it was not unmindful that the Scottish Advisory Council 
had recommended that twelve plus was a more appropt iatc age 
of translei and that our public schools favoured an even later 
age of entry. 

The conclusions of the Iladow committees reflected in many 
ways the contemporary social, educational and psychological 
idiom. They were written in an atmosphere of excitement and 
hope The first world war was over, and educational ideals had 
emerged to match and realise the dreams of a democracy so 
recently triumphant Thus Nunn wrote in a book hist pub¬ 
lished in 1920 and reprinted ten times within a decade, 3 “What 

1 History ot Education in Gieat Biitain: by S. T. Curtis Umuusity 

Tutorial Press, 1948. 

2 Education. Its Data and First Principles by T, 1>. Nunn Kdiv.ud 

Arnold, igso 
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then could education do better than strengthen men’s sense of 
the worth of individuality?"—and quoted with approval from 
Robert Bridge’s "Testament of Beauty”, "The highest goal of 
our endeavour is spiritual attainment, individual worth.” 
These values arc reflected in both Hadow reports, not only in 
their reaction against conventional mass instruction but also in 
the child-centred values Lhat generally inform them. They con¬ 
ceived the junior school curriculum "in terms of activity and 
experience rather than of knowledge to be acquired and facts 
to lie stored”. This activity should strengthen the children's 
“instinctive hold on the conditions of life by enriching, 
illuminating and giving poinL to their growing experience”. 
The history of the primary school since the publishing of these 
leports is, in some sense, the story of how the new values were 
viewed by practitioners—here enthusiastically, there wilh 
moderation and sometimes with dour scepticism. 

During the lggo’s, education in the primary school was 
dominated by certain psychological theories which weic per¬ 
haps somewhat uncritically accepted. The Primary School ic- 
port accepted the then current views on ’intelligence’ and ‘in¬ 
telligence testing’. Intelligence was conceived as an innate 
intellective factor which maintained throughout life its com¬ 
parative quality whether of superiority or inferiority, and 
whose character was largely uninfluenced by fortuitous en¬ 
vironmental factors. Intelligence tests consisted of questions so 
ordered and framed that the performer’s score could be statis¬ 
tically treated in terms of a quotient commonly called the 
'intelligence quotient’ or I Q. The report also stressed the 
primacy of this quotient in all learning situations, and since 
children, so the tests had revealed, differed widely in their 
natural endowments, it was important that natural ability 
should be measured as early as possible, certainly by the time 
the children left the infant school. These mental abiliLy tests 
were to be preferred to attainment tests, for attainment was 
often adversely affected by, say, illness, or the kind of teaching 
which the child had received m the infant school, Consequent- 
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ly it was recommended that very large junior schools should 
use the information that such Lests would yield to organise on 
a triple track system—a seties of ‘A* classes for bright children 
and a scries of smaller ‘C classes or groups to include retarded 
children, both series being parallel Lo the ordinary series of ‘IV 
classes or groups for the average children This implied a com¬ 
plete faith in the efficacy and validity of Lhc ‘intelligence 
tests’ and an unwavering belief in the constancy of innate 
endowment once so measured. 

Recent research has caused educationalists to lose this simple 
faith. It has been revealed by investigation that intelligence is 
not necessarily even in its growth and that test scores can be 
affected by differing environments, special preparation and test 
sophistication. All this seems to suggest that earlier assump- 
tions as to the prognostic significance of test scores in tire early 
years of a child’s life need to be modified. It is no longer be¬ 
lieved thaL processes involved in working intelligence tests take 
place in some self-contained compartment of the mind in¬ 
sulated from the effects of prevailing mood and excitation, and 
the relevance of non-intellectual factors as possible influences, 
not only on test scores but indeed on intellectual development, 
is now more widely appreciated. 

But perhaps of greater relevance and of greater importance 
still arc the results of researches that indicate, in the case of 
many children, that mental development is subject to varia¬ 
tion. Phases and differences occur, much as they occur in physi¬ 
cal growth The even curve of growth usually found in our 
psychology textbooks indicates tendencies derived from aver¬ 
ages, and these averages tend to mask individual variation. An 
educational system concerned with educating the individual 
cannot afford to ignore individual variation and must not base 
us organisation on assumptions that are not warranted. 

In 1939* the quiet course of educational advance was roughly 
broken. The problem then facing the community was how to 
provide safety for its children in the event of aerial bombard¬ 
ment and ensure some degree of continuity in their education. 
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Schemes for evacuation had been completed, and at the out¬ 
break of war large scale transference of children from towns 
and cities to what were designated safe areas was undertaken. 
School accommodation in the reception areas was naturally in 
no way adequate to meet this unprecedented inllux, and 
school buildings were often shared and other buildings of vary¬ 
ing degrees of suitability acquired for instructional purposes. 
Owing to the tendency of children to drift back to their homes 
in the Lowns, the full evacuation scheme broke down and many 
schools in our vulnerable towns and cities were reopened As 
the tempo and intensity of the air raids increased, schooling 
for many of these children became sporadic and in some in¬ 
stances barely possible. Meanwhile those who remained in the 
country areas were catered for as well as varying conditions 
allowed The large school community was probably missed by 
some—the loss of the school library and the absence of other 
facilities were difficult to compensate: but any objective assess¬ 
ment of evacuation must recognise certain gains A variety of 
contemporary surveys suggests that novel situations, unusual 
experiences, wide open spaces, working in small groups, gave 
birth to a new fellowship between teacher and child, and the 
business of education became a shared adventure—with a high 
premium often on improvisation—not only on the part of the 
teacher but indeed on the part of the child. The book was 
often, perforce, replaced by the real thing. The lown child 
made new companions of the trees, the meadow grass, the clear 
running water of streams and the rose in the garden. First-hand 
exploration and scientific observation became possible, and the 
Poplar boy who boasted that he could now “tell a potato from 
a turnip while it is growing” probably spoke for more than 
himself. 

Many would endorse the opinions of the Barnett House 
Study Group* reporting an enquiry carried out by a group of 
Oxford educationalists, both academic and administrative: 

“A reduction in the size of classes was one of the great 
* London Children in War-Time Oxford, 1947 
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advantages of evacuation: a case of sheer necessity leading 
to a long-desired educational reform. Schools with pre-war 
classes of 30 and 40 reduced them to 30 and less, in some- 
eases to as few as 13, and teachers and pupils alike were 
unanimous in their praise of the change. The advantages 
were obvious; smaller classes relegated the problem of mere 
discipline to its proper place, allowed of more friendly 
relations between stall and pupils and of individual atten¬ 
tion which enabled children to progress at their own pace, 
and, in Central Schools, gave opportunity for the intiodttc- 
tion of Lutonal methods. In these circumstances even the 
abandonment of the three-stream system (the subdivision 
of classes according to the children's intelligence) seemed to 
do little harm, and in some cases the brighter children were 
made Lo help their less-gifted fellows." 

The circumstances created by this dislocation in the schools 
probably accounted, in part at least, for the much publicised 
complaints of low attainment following the War. But another 
explanation was hinted at, that the adoption of chilcl-ccntrcd 
values in the primary school had resulted in an undue loosen¬ 
ing of school discipline and 111 a less exacting demand for 
standards. 

Alter the war, the primary schools had to cater for a great 
increase in the child population with but meagre resources in 
building and teaching strength to meet it. Over-large classes 
were a common feature in all areas, and despite enlightened 
contrary views and desperate attempts at working in small 
homogeneous groups, mass instruction in many instances was 
inevitable. Under the Hadow reorganisation scheme, the new 
schools had generally been built for the senior children, and all 
too often the juniors had to remain in Lhe older buildings, with 
their box-shaped classrooms designed for forly children sitting 
still. The active learning suggested by the Hadow report was 
expected to flourish in conditions that reflected the Victorian 
educational concept of passive assimilation. In these older 
schools Gothic architecture, high windows, a system of open 
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fires, plentiful draughts, and appalling sanitation, were too 
often the junior school children's lot. The classrooms had to be 
used for all activities, and meals were served on inky desks It 
is sad to reflect that the majority of schools on the Ministry of 
Education blacklists are primary schools, 

In January 1956* there were 10,414 junior schools with in¬ 
fants housing 1497,009 children, 4,486 juniors schools without 
infants housing 1,465,332 children, and 30,329 primary school 
classes with 41 and over on the register, while some 400,000 
juniors were still to be found in all-age unreorgamsed schools, 
The large numbers in our junior schools are moving on to 
secondary sLage. Al last the class rolls of the junior school may 
be made small enough for each child to be educated in terms 
of his or her needs, This offers an unique opportunity, one that 
may never occur again. Are the junior schools to lose this 
chance, or is this opportunity to be seized and, in consequence, 
the work done in our junior school become, as the Hadow 
report optimistically foretold, "so excellent and so generally 
esteemed that all parents will desire their children to attend 
it?" 

* Education in 1956. Ministry of Education Report, H.M.S.O, 
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General Principles of Learning 

"I have ncvei been able to feel much optimism regarding the pnviibililits 
oL Uighu education when it is built upon warped and weak found,iiions,"* 

The contenl of the junior .school curriculum as it stands 
today is an aggregate of elements—a mosaic rather than an 
organic whole. The basic content reflects the demands of 
earlier elementary codes with literacy as its mam purport, ac¬ 
companied by a knowledge of the rules of number. Other sub¬ 
jects and activities have been added over the years, with or with¬ 
out initial official blessing, as enlightened practitioners felt the 
need for cm idling the educational experiences of the younger 
age ranges. Wc have had the advantage of seeing upwards of 
a hundred schemes of work from different paits of the country, 
and a close examination of these schemes revealed much 
uniformity both in content and in the organisation of a school 
day, though the method and treatment of such content, where 
individuality is most marked, cannot be judged from the per¬ 
usal of schemes of work. The comment has been made, how¬ 
ever, that foreign observers have sometimes noticed as great 
uniformity in our practice here as in countries where content, 
and in some cases even method, are centrally prescribed, 

We have therefore asked ourselves what decides procedure in 
our junior schools and on what principles do curriculum and 
methods rest It has been said that the new educational con¬ 
cept that issued from the Hadow reports was not that of senior 
or secondary education but that of primary, What then is the 

* From Absolution to Experimentalism. by J. Dewey, in G P, Adams 
and W P Montague, Contemporary American Philosophy Macmillan, 
1 9S°, 
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junior school? Is it the old elementary school -writ small or has 
it a purpose and values of its own that make it distinctive? Is 
the primary stage preparatory in the sense that what it does is 
dictated by the needs of a subsequent stage? More narrowly 
still, is its work to be conditioned by the demands of the 
secondary selection examination? 

The child’s education is a continuous process, and all its 
stages are organic parts of a comprehensive whole In such a 
context no one denies that one stage should make him ready to 
profit from the next. The question then arises, what is the best 
kind of preparation? What principles should guide us in deter¬ 
mining the experiences to which the junior school child should 
be exposed, the skills and body of knowledge he should be 
enabled to acquire, and the methods by which he may best 
become possessed of them, bearing in mind his comparative 
undeveloped physical and mental resources, his emotional im¬ 
maturity and his social needs? 

It is assumed that all would agree with educationists from 
Rousseau to Dewey that education is concerned with growth, 
but that to postulate growth without indicating its direction 
would be an inadequate statement of aim. We arc bringing up 
children to live in a democracy, where ideally individuality is 
respected and social cohesion achieved without arbitrary com¬ 
pulsion. We have not to choose between moulding minds to a 
known pattern or bringing up rebel individualists. We would 
advocate an education which has a strong social relevance but 
where the potential powers of each individual are quarried so 
that he becomes an active, generating force in society, 

The first function of the junior school is to help the child to 
feel at home and develop as a social being, and to do this he 
must be able to understand the expressed thoughts of others 
and in turn be able to articulate his own. He will be made 
aware of the role that number plays in our lives and progres¬ 
sively master its devious ways and be equipped to accept its 
intellectual challenge. He will learn to understand something 
of his environment and of the impact of yesterday on today: 
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he will become incteasingly aware o£ the limitations imposed 
on man by the physical world, and of how man’s ingenuity has 
nevertheless harnessed the forces of natuie for his use. lie will 
be introduced into his heritage in Llie field of religion, liteia- 
ture, music, art and the crafts, and through actual expcricnc e 
come to terms with the demands of living among otheis. 

The conLent of Lhe junior school curriculum piuduces little 
or no disagreement except peihaps among those who regai d 
junior school work merely as a preparation for the next stage. 
It is in the field of method that we find pronounced divergence 
of view—a divergence that would seem to range teacheis and 
schools into two irreconcilable camps. We would welcome 
diversity as a sign of life but would deploie the existence of 
a dichotomy, negative and wasteful in its influence. 'Ihese 
differences, sometimes bannered as ‘formal’ teaching and 
‘activity’ teaching, and at others labelled ‘child-centred and 
‘subject-centred’ education, have been so exaggerated as to 
suggest that they are mutually exclusive sets of cducadonal 
values On close and objective examination, however, they 
have much in common; both points of view seek the ulinnate 
good of the child, both recognise that there cannot be sound 
learning without understanding and both realise that skills 
need much piaclice for their mastery. It may well be uuo that 
'active learning’ was a protest against the over-habituation of 
the past, where the child told the teacher what the teacher told 
him and understanding was subordinated to rote learning, ami 
that Lhe extreme advocates of learning by experience June for¬ 
gotten that experiencing is not enough and that application 
and practice are still the prerequisites of mastery. What is 
required now is a bold imaginative synthesis. By this we do not 
mean some anaemic compromise, a sort of meeting things 
half-way, but the evolution of a new educational dynamic—a 
fusion which will unite these separate convictions—• 

(a) That education must fit a child for the democratic way 
of life. 
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(b) Thai. concrete experience is a necessary clement, in true 

understanding, 

(c) That application and practice are necessary lo the 

acquisition of skills 

(d) That learning is a pcisonnl relationship between 

teacher and pupil as well as an impersonal relation¬ 
ship between pupil and problem 

(e) That individuality is noL thwarted, but rather de¬ 

veloped, by the inculcation of moral and ethical 
values. 

These factors recognise that the teachei, the pupil, ex¬ 
perience and environment each has a place in a learning situa¬ 
tion; but they also imply that the teacher's most important 
funclion is helping another to learn and creating meaningful 
learning situations. The aim of such a synthesis would be to 
make learning purposeful to the learner and to assert, that Lherc 
is no necessary conflict between significant work and competent 
work. 

The Hadow report suggests that an education which caters 
for the primary stage has, because it coincides with a fairly 
defined stage of development, its own values, methods and pro¬ 
cedures in terms of the maturity of the pupil What the child¬ 
ren are and what is essential to their increasing needs should he 
the criteria of what is done and how it is clone. These needs 
have to do with the interpretation of Lheir own environment 
and the acquisition of the tools with which they will wrestle 
with this problem on their own. They also demand actual 
practice in living, not only to grow as individuals, but to grow 
in social relationships. These needs can be fully mel only if the 
education provided gives children experiences that teach them, 
that stimulate understanding and make for an increasing 
awareness of the righ tness and wrongness of things. An educa¬ 
tion, as ‘Dewey says, is not a preparation for maturity but a 
process of maturing This maturing will happen only if the 
conditions are right; hot-house conditioning will produce only 
a forced, short-lived growth. The introduction of advanced 
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content culled from a subsequent stage and rightly designed 
for older pupils -would, generally speaking, silllc lather than 
stimulate, and could convey a false sense of aclueveiueiu. I'he 
best preparatory function that a junior school can pcifoim is 
to piovicle experiences and content which are significant and 
comprehensible, and which ensure the master} of the lelcvuut 
tools The child will then go forward with a mind equipped 
and eager to face the new intellectual challenge that lies ahead. 
What do we mean in practice when we ask for a new syn¬ 
thesis of the aims of education? Wc mean, for example, in 
number, that experience in the piacUcnl handling of counleis 
or money, and experience in all measures, should pmt.de dull. 
Drill and practice are necessary for mastery and subsequent 
economy of eflort, and insistence on practice, provided it is 
well motivated, violates no psychological or educational truth. 
In learning to read, it is important that the feel of wouls, 
through story telling, conversation, description and staling 
one’s needs, should precede the drill of symbol recognition. 
Unmotivated reading practice is deadly dull. An examination 
of the twists and Lurns of the local streams allotds a vocabulary 
and idiom Lhal will help in the study of mote august rivers, 
and the castle ruins on the hill may stimulate an understand¬ 
ing approach to what is found in history textbooks We would 
lieie record our strong belief that to teach and learn in terms 
of significance and experience do noi imply a laxity in stand¬ 
ards of attainment, nor the condoning of anything but the best 
from the child. The arousing of interest is not the end of learn¬ 
ing, but the starting point. For "interests are not in themselves 
achievements; their value lies in the leverage they allord”, and 
any practice that does not exploit this leverage to acquire a 
competence in this or that performance offends all canons of 
real learning, and probably fails in realising the true purpose 
of all schooling. 

In emphasising, as we do, that in learning the person who 
matters is the learner, and m asking for a shift of emphasis 
from teaching to helping another to learn, we do not wish to 

c 
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imply lliai the role of the teacher is in any way lessened in 
impoi lance. We would, in fact, deprecate the attitude of some 
recent educationists who regard the teacher as a colouilcss 
figure in the background of the class. On Lhe contraiy, we be¬ 
lieve it is primarily the teacher who creates the learning situa¬ 
tion, and whose contagious enthusiasm infects the young mind 
It is the teacher, Loo, who provides the means of enriching the 
growing mind by vicarious means, provides the illumination 
when all is befogged, and makes possible whaL has been rightly 
described as ‘the miracle of the classroom’. For however en¬ 
thusiastic one may be for Lhe value of experience as the key to 
knowledge, however much we may advocate the creating of 
problems as means to clothe learning with reality, learning in 
its richer sense does imply more than the impersonal relation¬ 
ship beLween pupil and problem; it also involves, and indeed 
should involve, the more personal relationship of teacher and 
pupil In fact vitality in the classroom has been defined as the 
over-spill of the teacher’s enthusiasm. 

But we would stress that education is not a matter ex¬ 
clusively ol the intellect. It involves something more dynamic 
and more comprehensive than intellect, though the lattei be 
the cutting edge. The boy does not come to school and leave 
everything of himself at home except his brain. He is there as a 
whole personality—his hopes, his fears, his interests, his pre¬ 
judices and his ambitions, Giving him a category based on an 
intelligence test score seldom does justice to him and tells but 
a part of what he can do. Increasing statistical evidence prov¬ 
ing the existence of the ‘over-achiever’ who, by dint of cfEorl or 
impelled by interest, performs better than he ought, is a warn¬ 
ing against the possible dangers of such labelling, and also of 
the possible dangers of junior school ‘streaming’.* The psycholo¬ 
gist is proving to us how uneven is mental growth and how a 
new stimulus results m unexpected performance The principle 
of classification on intellectual grounds may need re-examma- 

* National Foundation lor Educational Research Bulletin No 8 Novem¬ 
ber, 1956 
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tion Each child needs above all things personal understanding 
and help More resources by way o£ facilities and stalling may 
be the educational and social answer. 



CHAPTER IV 


The School as a Community 

The curriculum of a junior school is not confined to plans of 
work, important though they are. Much that children learn, 
they receive unconsciously through the day to day life of the 
school. Education of this kind is not associated with any par¬ 
ticular form of school organisation or lesson; every school has 
its own traditions and practice But among Lhis infinite variety, 
which we hope will never in this counLry he exchanged for 
uniformity, there is a common core of agreement. Every worth¬ 
while school aims at becoming a happy ship, a good com¬ 
munity. We have set ourselves to consider some of the general 
principles that produce success. 

We believe that the essential factor is the headmaster or 
headmistress, and that success or failure grows from the head's 
relationship with his staff. If he is brusque and dominating, 
treating his assistants as though he were the sergeant major of 
a squad, his behaviour will be paralleled in the treatment of 
the children by the I eachers, and Lhe school will never have an 
atmosphere of friendly collaboration. But if the head regard 
himself as a truly democratic leader, primus inter pares, will¬ 
ing to discuss everything and consider other people's points of 
view, yet never abdicating or trying to by-pass his ultimate 
responsibility: and if the staff support him generously, with a 
sense of team spirit among themselves: then the spirit of a good 
community will be established among the adults and will in¬ 
sensibly pass to the children. We believe that a large number 
of schools do belong to this class The machinery by which 
they function is unimportant: in some cases frequent staff 
meetings are held for the exchange of views, in others informal 
discussions in the morning break or lunch hour are preferred: 
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it is not the organisation, but the attitude, that is either light 
or wrong Certain facilities however aie needed. It is haul for a 
staff to develop Leam spint unless Lherc is a siallioom We hold 
that it is important for the headmaster lo have a Mine in choos¬ 
ing his stall so that he may select people who can pull well to¬ 
gether and supplement each other’s gifts. Authorities difler con¬ 
siderably in the degree of independence granted to heads in 
making appointments, but we led those aieas ate best advised 
where the head has a voice in choosing the short list and can 
invite the candidates to spend a session in school Here a new¬ 
comer will feel on appointment thaL he has not been pushed 
into place like a chess pawn, but has been invited as a human 
being to join a Leam of human beings. 

There is no part of junior school life that has changed more 
radically during the last thirty yeais llian the relations of 
teacher and pupil. Parents often comment on the mutual way 
children now approach their teachers, consulting them and 
feeling confident ol their interest. This change is even .some¬ 
times misundcislood by the public, to whom the quasi-military 
regime of old times seems the only way to run a school and 
who do not realise that the discipline of llie modem junior 
school is based on a rcspecL for the sLall so secure thaL a degree 
of informality ancl Ireedom is possible and indeed dcsuable. 
The sense of freedom to express an opinion is exemplified by 
the five-year-old who, looking at the head tcachci's icpresenta- 
tion of a ball, remarked simply, “It isn’t much of a ball, is it?" 
But side by side with such openness is a feeling of respect 
which makes the normal youngster amenable to school dis¬ 
cipline and which really stems from the fact that the teacher 
respects the child, and docs not regard him as a young nuisance 
to be licked into shape We should like here to pay a tribute 
to the younger generation of teachers. Our experience is that 
they are coming into the schools with an excellent attitude to 
children—sensible, understanding and friendly. Theic are of 
course unfortunate exceptions: but, in general, modern 
teachers do satisfy the child’s deep sense that an adult ought 
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to be fair and impartial, that he should not use sarcasm and 
that his attitudes should be even and constant Club activities 
and school visits oiler opportunities for natural contacts be¬ 
tween child and teacher, and the new approach to teaching, 
especially perhaps in physical education, gives scope for this 
informal good relationship School is not now a place where a 
child feels he is continually being weighed and measured and 
often found wanting, but a place where he is acceptable as a 
personality. The result and proof of this are that truancy as a 
social problem does not exist in England and Wales today. 
Children in general like going to school and will often try to 
attend even when they are unwell and should stay at home. 

In the liberal and yet orderly atmosphere of a good junior 
school, the children will make progress in one of Lheir most 
important lessons—the art of living together. The morning 
assembly, together with the special traditions and habits of the 
school, creates a sense of unity. A common code of behaviour is 
expected, for there is such a thing as a school conscience which 
develops m a sound community. Each class is a further small 
community within itself, and within the classes again the 
children learn to work in groups. Their friendships and hostili¬ 
ties at this age are usually of short duration, but partnership 
in work on the basis of common interests produces a sense of 
comradeship, and friendships arise through joining in a 
mutually congenial job of team selection, for instance, or the 
keeping of a school aquarium. We have heard of a school 
where the children of each class are organised in groups of four 
with a sort of collective responsibility for carrying out a pro¬ 
gramme of individual work. Each group normally contains a 
leader chosen from among the abler children who work quickly 
and easily, one member who finds difficulty in learning and 
two others of average ability The leader helps the group to 
organise and complete the list of tasks and helps membeis who 
are m difficulties or sometimes accepts help himself. The co¬ 
educational society of most junior schools helps to produce a 
family atmosphere and enables boys and girls to make their 
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special contributions to school life as well as to (liscovc-r how 
many things they have in common There is no need at any 
time to segregate the sexes in junior schools, neither need theie 
be any noticeable sex differentiation. We think that the respon¬ 
sibilities held by children of this age in school should be 
numerous but simple in chaiacter, practical, and allotted by 
rota. They should include such jobs as counting the numbeis 
staying to dinner, collecting and distributing equipment and 
keeping it in older, arranging floweis or caring for pets. We 
have heard of a library most efficiently run by child assistants 
using a card index system. Children often like to see the iota 
list posted on a nodeeboard so that they know when their 
time of responsibility will come. We do noL feel that the child¬ 
ren should be asked to undertake general responsibility for 
discipline, as is occasionally done where children’s courts are 
established to deal with olfenders—this seems to us a task for 
which the junior school is not ready. Elective office, too, is 
generally best avoided at the junior age, for the children have 
as yet little power to make a sensible choice, instead of voting 
for the ally of the moment. An exception might lie made for 
the leadership of teams in games, where the qualities requited 
are easy to recognise. 

We have received considerable evidence about the value of 
club activities at the junior stage One example may be quoted; 

“In order to give the children more opportunity foi com¬ 
munal life, one school has devoted Ftiday afternoons to 
clubs, which offer the children an opportunity to pursue a 
special interest, or experience as many activities as possible. 
The children choose their clubs each term, giving a first 
and second choice. The choice is wide, and the list of activi¬ 
ties may not be the same from one term to the next The 
range of the clubs is considerable and they give scope for 
the children to experience a variety of crafts, or to express 
themselves in dramatic, musical and artistic work, or to 
partake of several physical activities 
"Each club constitutes a vertical cross section of the school 
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and provides invaluable training in community living. The 
older children naLurally assume leadership and give volun¬ 
tary help to the weaker members of the club. The less 
gifted children gain confidence in themselves as Lhey realise 
that they can sometimes meeL their contemporaries on 
equal terms or even excel in that particular pursuit. In the 
infoimal atmosphere of the clubs, members of staff are able 
to establish a closer relationship with individual children 
than is possible during the every day work of the classroom 
“The school staff themselves, and visitors who have seen 
the clubs on more than one occasion, are in no doubt that 
the clubs are a valuable conLiibution to the children's 
education by offering opportunities for individual and par¬ 
ticular skills, by establishing confidence, and giving chances 
for co-opera Live and communal work.” 

In the realm of conduct generally, we think it essential to 
healthy development that children should be accepted as child¬ 
ren. The junior school child may be expected to show himself 
venturesome, curious, enthusiastic, forgetful, versatile, eager, 
careless, mercurial, easily discouraged or elated, slapdash in 
his methods. He will not behave like an adult nor respond like 
one. Right principles develop and strengthen themselves m his 
mind, not by listening to ceaseless exhortation, but by finding 
out in practice what behaviour spoils and interferes with ihe 
general wellbeing, so that the sense of right and wrong m 
regard to oLher people is woven into the very stufT of living. 

" I watched a group of children taking turns at a drinking 
fountain and thought how naturally they would fit into the 
exigencies of adult life’’ writes one contributor. “So much 
happens in schools today that we take for granted and that 
yet reveals the children’s acceptance of the responsibilities 
of community life The girl of ten comforting the small 
child with earache—the capable little boy tying the shoe¬ 
laces of the less able—the faithful performer of classroom 
chores—all these are examples which indicate that children 
are learning to live in and serve their community." 
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The normal child living in a community of the kind de¬ 
scribed above does not present many serious problems of dis¬ 
cipline, so the question of rewards ancl punishments does not 
bulk as large as formerly. According to our evidence, corporal 
punishment is far less frequent than it used to be, and in many 
schools is disused altogether, although the general opinion 
among those whom we consulted was opposed to formal aboli¬ 
tion. Punishments sometimes include detention, or suspension 
from one of the school activities; incentives may he stars or 
team records or a certificate that can be won weekly for steady 
effort and taken home We feel it is important for teachers to 
realise that the school organisation can deal only with the 
usual minor deviations in conduct, and where there is some¬ 
thing seriously wrong—as for instance in cases of persistent 
stealing or cruelty—the specially skilled help of the child 
guidance clinic should be sought. The independent school 
deals with such cases by expulsion; but of course this is not a 
solution to the problem, and in any case the junior school 
cannot slough off its failures so simply. Hence the teacher must 
be able and willing to call in the child guidance expert. The 
vital condition of success here is that there should be a real 
partnership between clinic, home and school. Clinical material 
of course should be confidential, but the clinic can and ought 
to give reports which can prompt the right co-operation in 
school, while the psychiatric social worker is able to keep in 
touch with the problem on the home side. 

The junior school community and curriculum arc to some 
extent conditioned by the size and organisation of the school. 
We regard 420 as the maximum size desirable. A full three- 
class entry at present produces a population of 480, but we feel 
that the maximum should not go beyond 420 to allow of some 
small classes of the kind described in Chapter VII, sections 1 
and 2 A three-class entry is desirable, because it allows of facili¬ 
ties m staffing which are rich and varied. But we do not accept 
40 as the desirable unit for a junior class, and we look forward 
to the time when changes in the regulations will reduce the size 
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of classes. The numbers cited apply of course to urban areas- 
some of the special problems of rural schools are considered 
later. 

What is to be the basis of allocation into classes of a Lhree 
class entry? Is it to be mainly intellectual, with special 
reference to proficiency in the basic skills? From the date of the 
Hadow report, streaming on this plan did become very com¬ 
mon m schools, but, as we have already noted, the validity of 
the Hadow judgment is now being questioned. The great 
vatieLy of the rates at which individual children develop causes 
any system of streaming to become out of date almosL as soon 
as it is made—yet the original grading Lends to perpetuate 
itself, and “once a C, always a C” is a fate as probable as "once 
an A, always an A". There is also the problem that a homo¬ 
geneous group tends to become dull and mediocre, lacking the 
stimulus of variety and natural leadership. Nevertheless, a 
complete abrogation of streaming would present an almost 
impossible task to the teacher who is dealing wiLh large 
numbers. Streaming m some degree could hardly be abandoned 
unless considerable additional start and accommodation were 
provided Even then the slower child might sulTer from the 
prominence and superior quickness of the more gif Led children 
with whom he would always be working. Our general con¬ 
clusion is that some form of streaming is advisable, but that its 
channels should not be deeply or permanently dug It should 
be very easy to transfer children at the end of each year, and 
also to allow interchange of various kinds throughout the ses¬ 
sion. A child may work with an A group in some sections of the 
curriculum and a B group in others: or the school may be 
streamed in the basic skills only, and work in heterogeneous 
groups otherwise. It may be noted that the club system already 
described softens the effect of streaming, since it divides the 
children for some part of their work on the basis of shared 
interests rather than ability. 

Health education is in our view not a subject to be taught, 
but an integral part of the way of life of the school, where the 
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a im is thal each child should be in good health, both mentally 
and physically. As an important factor in achieving this, it is 
very desirable that the school itself should be clean, bright in 
colour and atUacLive, with proper facilities for open air exei- 
cise, washing, meals and medical inspection Undoubtedly the 
appearance and bearing of all the adults in the school set the 
pace tor the children, and the woman teacher who appears as 
fresh as paint in a pretty dress not only earns the gratitude of 
her class but influences its attitude towards personal care, The 
junior school age is not a time when cleanliness is much 
valued, and indeed a good deal of healthy grubbiness is natural 
and proper for children: but example and the word of admoni¬ 
tion or praise aL the right moment show them that there is a 
time for making a mess and a time for cleaning up. When Lheir 
co-operation has been won, most children will wash their hands 
properly, keep toileLs and wash basins clean and use the lilLer 
baskets in the playground, though the bad example of Lhe 
adult population often causes them to forget litter on holiday. 
Short talks on personal hygiene are given in many schools, but 
they generally arise out of the immediate situation and ale not 
part of a set plan. The way to dress and behave in very hot, 
cold or rainy weather, for instance, or the limit of time desir¬ 
able for watching television, or the value of open windows are 
all best explained in the context of rcvclance. Those teachers 
who described their programme to us emphasised its informal, 
human and simple character. Elementary talks on the func¬ 
tioning of the body are ofLen given in the third and fourth 
years, and questions are answered frankly throughout the 
school course according to the child’s power of understanding. 
In one school from which we have received evidence, the 
science lessons given in the fourth year include a simple factual 
account of reproduction, including human reproduction, and 
parents are told of this and asked to be prepared to answer 
questions There is no part of school life where co-operation 
between school and home is more closely needed than in all 
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aspects of health education. The good home accepts the school 
as a partner in providing the right growing conditions for the 
youngsLers. and, conversely, ihe school is often able through 
health education to supplement the deficiencies of an unsatis¬ 
factory home wiLhouL embarrassing the individual. 

A child’s life in Lhe modern world is surrounded by dangers, 
and it is the task of the school as well as the home and society 
at large to give him a knowledge of safeguards. He should help 
to preserve safety in the home by learning how to behave in 
regard Lo fire, electricity, gas, scissors and knives, and by wash¬ 
ing his hands after using the toilet and before touching food. 
The school can help him to notice and observe the health 
posters often displayed by local medical authorities There are 
now numerous national organisations dealing with matters of 
health whose film strips and other publications are found both 
stimulating and helpful in Lhe schools, Road safety is a subject 
of deep concern to teachers, and the work of the school here 
can often be usefully supplemented by talks from local experts. 
The child should be thoroughly familiar with the drill of road¬ 
crossing, know the rules of the road especially as they affect 
pedestrians or cyclists, and understand the danger of throwing 
stones or leaving broken glass. He should also know the rules 
for safety when he swims. Yet these matters should not be dealt 
wiLh in such a way as to make him nervous; Ins own intel¬ 
ligence and reason should be enlisted, and ‘common sense first' 
rather than ‘safety first’ should be made his slogan. He should 
have elementary instruction in first aid and be able to deal 
with his own minor cuts and bruises. In every way school life 
should help to make him a sensible and self-reliant child, 
neither fearful nor foolhardy. 

The school community would be incomplete if it failed to 
make links wiLh the world outside. The first, strongest and 
most essential link is that between school and home. The 
child’s first experience of life is a family experience, and one of 
the most important functions of a school is to foster and 
develop that experience, widening and varying it through 
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social and educational activities. The aims of school and home 
—excluding the unhappy homes, which after all are a small 
percentage in most districts—are alike. Both teachers and 
parenLs are anxious to know the children and help them to the 
best of their ability. They are anxious to get the very best for 
them. They are equally anxious to develop them and to avoid 
dominating them I-Ience they need the fullest co-operation: 
each side should understand and trust what the other is doing. 
This can only be achieved by live personal contacts. According 
to the evidence we have heard, parent-tearlier associations have 
been found helpful in some schools though not in all. Visits 
of parents to the schools where they can see the children’s work 
and talk over their developments and prospects with the head¬ 
master, have much value. We have been shown copies of a very 
useful newsletter sent at intervals to parents by the school, con¬ 
taining notice of the term's programme, school notes and 
topical comments On many school occasions parents are in¬ 
vited to attend, and we are glad to hear that these invitations 
are widely welcomed. 

There are various ways in which the school can make child¬ 
ren more aware of the wider local community in which they are 
living, and some of these arc described in our section on neigh¬ 
bourhood studies The school can also help to give a child 
scope for positive service to the community. Children like to 
feel that they are needed, and the part they are asked to play 
in the grown-up world should not be purely negative, like 
refraining from leaving litter. There is at least one field of 
society where no one could take the place of children. Among 
old people, the sight of a bright child is a real pleasure. Some 
schools of which we have heard arrange for children to sing 
and play for pensioners or take the fruit and flowers from their 
harvest festival services to an old people's home, inviting the 
inmates to choose what each individually fancies from the 
baskets. Schools often enrich the life of the community through 
their non-competitive musical festivals and art and craft ex¬ 
hibitions, In the countryside, particularly, they are frequently 
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asked to help with concerts and garden fetes, and this is all to 
the good as long as the activities are really voluntary and not 
over-done. Children should be taught to realise that their 
national savings are another form of service 

Since children are so much influenced by example, the 
primary teacher's own participation in the affairs of the com¬ 
munity has a valuable effect in the classroom. Teachers as a 
body are so generous in voluntary social work that the staffing 
of clubs and societies in most districts would be a problem 
without them It is important that the teacher’s own social life 
should not be confined to members of his profession, and one 
way of widening his contacts is to join in the field of public 
work. We know of teachers who concern themselves with the 
problems of juvenile delinquency or illiteracy, who take part 
in films and broadcasts and amateur theatricals, who hold re¬ 
sponsibility in religious organisations or take an active part in 
local government, to mention a few out of many activities. Wc 
feel that such contributions are admirable in their effects on a 
teacher’s professional work as well as on his personal enjoy¬ 
ment of life A classroom can be a very narrow place unless it 
is under the leadership of one who is himself experiencing a 
full, interesting existence. 

Young children’s conceptions of loyalties to social communi¬ 
ties beyond their direct observations are generally formless and 
undeveloped. There are lands where efforts are made to pin¬ 
point them by saluting a flag daily or some other such device. 
In this country, with its great and old traditions, direct teach¬ 
ing of this kind is rather suspect, and we find ourselves in agree¬ 
ment with this view. English and Welsh children grow into a 
sense of national loyalty as naturally as they grow up. The 
feeling is imparted to them by sharing in the national life 
rather than by words A conscious sense of international fellow¬ 
ship, too, is beyond their ken, though they can make a beginning 
by treating with complete friendliness the coloured child who 
may be in their class Their work in history and geography has 
much relevance here, and their knowledge of the picturesque 
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side of national and international events thiough rimma and 
television programmes is often helpful. The annual Welsh 
message Lo the children of the world is another means of 
broadening the horizon, Royal journeys have done: ninth to 
give children a sense of personal connection with many path 
of the Commonwealth, as may be seen from the lively, realistit 
work displayed in almost every classroom while the inur is in 
progress, We heard of one junior school in Devon whose adver¬ 
tisement in a Nigerian paper during the royal visit pdtiml a 
flood ol letters which the children delighted to answer, 

Thus the aim of the junior school is not to anticipate adult 
feelings about citizenship but to give them a sound foundation, 
By living in a stable, friendly environment, where the virtues 
of honesty and kindness arc deeply respected and where law 
and order arc seen to exist for the gcneial good, the child 
stands the best possible chance of profiting by his junior school 
life and going forward in a good spirit towards maturity. 
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School Buildings 

Good teachers have always made good schools, despite the 
handicap of poor buildings and amenties Nevertheless, there 
is no doubt that a bad building does frustrate and hamper a 
teacher m his search for sound educational methods, and that 
such buildings limit the activities and the communal life that 
should be the birthright of every junior school child. School 
buildings affect the type of curriculum that is possible, the 
methods that can be employed and the life of the school—in 
short, they exert an influence on the work of both children and 
teachers and the success of their labours. 

During the course of our investigations we have examined 
many junior schools built during the last hundred years, both 
in urban and rural areas We have given special attention to 
those constructed under the 1945, 1948 and 1952 building 
regulations of the Ministry of Education. Standards at the 
present Umc vary enormously, from the bright spacious modern 
building to the schools of the last century—dark, sombre 
structures, where both pupils and teachers strive to overcome 
dismal conditions. 

In its eighth report for the session 1952-3, the Select Com¬ 
mittee on Estimates drew the attention of the public to the 
problem of old and out-of-date school buildings. We do not 
propose to enlarge here on these valid criticisms, but in an 
appendix we quote from the report to show the extent of the 
problem. We must stress, however, that the majority of junior 
school children are still housed in buildings which axe unsuit¬ 
able and so badly designed and limited in space that modern 
educational concepts and developments are extremely difficult 
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to practise. It is a matter of regiet that time should be so long 
delay in die leplacement ut the oldei buildings. 1 o quote a 
recent journal, 'The junioi schools have played t.mdciellu. 
They still cannot go to the ball". We tuge that all u-stikiions 
be lilted so that edutation auihonuo ate able to modernise 
these schools where out junior school chilthen spend lout vital 
years. We feel that sonic of the tilth i buildings lend themselves 
readily to renovation and adaptation. 1 In y aie m sui h a good 
state of icpair and so conveniently plaitd in the inuhlle ol a 
school population that their immediate modernisation would 
be bettor than waiting foi the umeitaiu hope nt a mw sthool 
Many of Lhem arc scheduled for leplat emeiil within the ,su oud 
and third ten-year peuods of an aiuhnniy's development plan. 
These developincnt plans vvete conceived at a tiuu: when little 
information about post-war population was available, and m 
our opinion numbets of them need levisum in the light of leteut 
knowledge. Since many buildings will not be upland loi 
twenty years or moie, we advocate the use id pm table build 
ings, wherever possible on the school site, to enable the tluid 
ren to benefit from smaller classes when the supply ol u.n Urns 
permiLs. 

Because of Lite restrictions on school buildings doling totem 
years, a large number of our schools have been exit mhd In the 
luring of outside halls and rooms. Many of these looms an* 
quite unsuitable and uuwoithy. Bui in any case we led that 
such provision injures the school as a community. Some sc boo 1 , 
have a number of classes in outside halls at long dntaiues fiom 
the main school, and it is hard for them to develop toipoiau 
feeling 

Many of the schools built between uj.jr, mid ujya are on the 
whole well planned and happily sited. In some .ueas theie was 
co-operation between architects and leathers, and const qticntly 
many schools oiler encouraging facilities for mothm methods 
of teaching. We cannot emphasise too strongly the unpoitauce 
of a partnership between the people who plan st liool buildings 
and the people who work in them, anti we urge dial consuha- 
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tions should lake place before tbe building is on the stocks. 

We have seen many interesting and experimental buildings 
ot this penod But we regiet that since iQ5« economy seems to 
have restricted this piogrcss. The moic recent schools show 
delinite signs of retrenchment, and although some of them are 
excellent because they have benefited by the experience of the 
eailier period, nevertheless in cerLain cases there has been a 
falling away from those ideals that inspired the planning of the 
early post-war buildings. 

In this report we are not trying Lo deal with technical points 
about construction of new schools but simply to consider what 
scope they give for the kind of teaching we want. The junior 
school is rightly concerned with the exercise of all the social 
disciplines necessary to a healthy communal life. Junior 
schools should therefore be designed to foster a sense of com¬ 
munity, and should possess facilities for both quiet and active 
lessons and for working alone, in small groups or in large 
numbers as is required. They should alford to all pupils the 
opportunity of living and learning together through the ex¬ 
perience of an ordered, healthy and crealive way of life. The 
focus of the junior school should be a hall within easy reach of 
the classrooms. Dining rooms and administrative rooms should 
also be at the hub of the building. Adequate circulation space 
should be provided, and we would specially deprecate wliat we 
have seen in some new schools—the use of hall or classrooms 
as passage ways. Of late, economy has somelimcs resulted in Lho 
provision of two-storey buildings, and there is nothing to regret 
in this if the building is conveniently planned for ease of 
communication, since a compact building may foster a fuller 
sense of community than a widely spread one. The vogue of 
building a line of classrooms ofE one long corridor has ended 
But we do not feel that the alternatives have always been 
happy In some of the newer buildings classrooms are treated 
as entirely self-contained units, including activity space, cloak¬ 
room, washing and toilet accommodation, with corridors cut 
down to a minimum Our impression was that children in 
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these self-contained units are too isolated from the rest of the 
school community. Wc especially regret the planning of one 
new school seen by us, where cloakroom, washing and toilet 
facilities were actually inside the classroom. It is important 
that the maximum of sun should reach each classroom during 
the day, and we particularly liked a school where this purpose 
had been achieved by placing the classrooms in echelon. 

The non-teaching accommodation should include the head 
teacher's room and staff room, a small separate secretarial 
room, medical room and waiting room, kitchen and dining 
room with the necessary cleaners’ room, caretaker’s room and 
cloakrooms with drying facilities. We beg that there should he 
adequate stockroom provision, both for general school equip¬ 
ment and also in each classroom Shortsightedness over this can 
lead to waste of time and inefficiency In some schools it was 
noted that facilities for the caretaker and cleaning staff were 
inadequate. 

The heating system should be efficient, and special attention 
should be given to the siting and hygiene of toilet accommoda¬ 
tion. The general hygienic standards of the nation are rising, 
and the school should help the children in this respect, not. 
hinder them We would ask for a better supply of modernised 
cleaning equipment. 

We plead for generous provision of playground spare for 
these extremely active junior children, who need to let off 
steam at playtime and in the lunch hour. In some of the older 
schools a shelter was provided in the playground, and we hope 
that this idea will be reintroduced, for on wet days especially 
juniors have need of a complete break away from the classroom 
atmosphere. We suggest an outdoor exercise room with sliding 
doors on two sides, which could also be used for physical educa¬ 
tion Pools for the teaching of swimming are most valuable, 
and where they can be provided it has been suggested that they 
should he fifty feet by eighteen feet and two to three and half 
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feet deep.* We note a lack of wall space for ball games in many 
of the new playgrounds, Where the school is in an industrial 
area, we hope that some outdoor facilities for nature study will 
be provided, while country schools will enjoy the great hap¬ 
piness of a school garden. 

We do not need to stress that every junior school should 
have a suitably-sized and placed assembly hall, designed to meet 
various needs from the morning service onwards, The hall 
should not have classrooms opening from it and should not be 
used as a passage way, for music, dramatic work, physical 
education and other activities will take place there and must be 
free from interruption. We think that there should be a stage, 
not the fixed and remote stage wiLh its intricate draw curtains 
and lighting effects, but a portable stage which can be moved 
easily, and a supply of strongly made wooden steps and blocks 
of varying shapes, The hall should be pleasant in its decora¬ 
tion, and any large equipment kept there should be placed in 
a recess We regret very much the continued use of the hall for 
dining in some schools, 

In our report wc are supporting changes in the curriculum 
and methods of teaching which demand in their turn changes 
in the lay-out of the classroom The traditional classroom is a 
square or oblong box designed to house desks for forty seated 
children. It was planned to facilitate passive mass instruction. 
Modern teaching demands space for movement and active 
work, and therefore requires light, moveahle, well-made furni¬ 
ture that can be rearranged to suit the various activities of the 
children Wc feel that a new approach is needed in planning 
the junior school classroom, and that the keynote of this plan¬ 
ning should be flexibility, so that the room may readily be 
adapted to a variety of work, including a multiplicity of crafts 
Evidence from a considerable number of schools showed that 
teachers do in fact feel themselves precluded from some 
methods they would like to use by ill-equipped and incon- 

* School Baths Eor Teaching Swimming: by The English Schools' Swim¬ 
ming Association. 
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venient teaching space, We were glad to see in the plans of 
several new schools thaL m addition to the iioini.il teaching 
space an area was provided for general proposes, suili as wmk 
on projects or centics of interest which may be taken up bom 
time to time and can remain undistuihed meanwhile, Lai go 
windows are excellent, but we feel that m some of the new 
schools the area of glass is too laige. Ihe luting of tin tains or 
Venetian blinds is an absolute necessity if chiklien arc to wui k 
in comfoit on blight summer days and see the chalk boatd 
without strain. In one paiticulur school the bhukbnaid was 
quite unusable because of shine, and the leather was foiccd to 
stand m a particular posuion if all his pupils weie Lo see him 
comfortably. In some cases the activities of the school aie 
clearly visible to all passers by, and there is need for some 
degree of peaceful seclusion for successful teaching. 

Every classtoom should be provided wiih a plugged power 
point and a sink with a tiled surround that tan easily be 
washed after work in clay and other such media. It should iiave 
the necessary fittings for radio and visual aids. Ample cup¬ 
board space, plenty of book shelves and a good supply of chalk¬ 
board and libreboard display panels are essential. 'I hcie lias 
been a tendency m the past to be sparing in the use of such 
equipment, but it is in fact an integral part of the clussioom 
withouL which teaching cannot be properly earned on. In 
recent years much research and creative design have gone to 
the equipment, for instance, of domestic kitchens, so that every 
activity taking place there may be performed in the easiest ami 
most effective way. We should like to see uti equal amount of 
attention given Lo the built in fittings of classrooms. The prac¬ 
tical needs are not hard to foresee, and it is surely better for 
the planners to design them intelligently beforehand -and 
these planners should of course include teachers as well as 
architects—than for the school to requisition them piecemeal 
afterwards. We have seen an attractive modern room wilh a 
generous space for practical work looking like, a junk shop 
directly it came into use, because odd cupboards, bookshelves 
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and tables, none of them designed with any relation to the 
room, or each other, had to be brought in. 

There should be suitably placed electric power and radio 
points in the hall as well as the cLassrooms, and the desirability 
oi soundproofing one or two rooms for visual and aural aids 
should not be overlooked We ask for a separate library with 
adequate shelving and furniture to suit young children. Class¬ 
rooms are usually thought of in terms of bases for forty 
children, but we should like to see one or two small rooms in 
each school for remedial work in the basic subjects or for more 
advanced work wiLh the few very able children to be found in 
almost every junior school. In addition to the provision of 
activity space in the classrooms, we should like Lo see one or 
more general purposes rooms, suitably equipped with pioper 
tools of first rate quality, where older children can pursue 
crafts to a high standard, since we feel that at ten or eleven 
those with a latent technological talent arc developing a desire 
to use specialised tools in an adult way, and will not be given 
lull scope unless they can have experience wiLh these tools 
under proper conditions. 

In spite of official announcements that the new buildings 
are meeting the needs of junior schools today, whaL has been 
said will show the need for better provision in the way of extra 
rooms and equipment. Since the junior school covers the whole 
range of ability from that of the sub-normal child to Lhat of 
the potential university scholar, provision must be made 
within its walls for teaching at very different levels in a vanely 
of ways The amount allowed to local authorities for each 
school place is too low to permit of this. The degree of diireren- 
liation between the building allowances of primary and 
secondary schools cannot be justified by any educational 
criteria, and we urge an increase. Wc also ask lhal in tlic plan¬ 
ning of the new schools there should be even more co-opera¬ 
tion than at present between the teacher and the architect, so 
that buildings may be provided to meet the needs of modern 
teaching 
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The Supply and Training of Teachers 

Most of the teachers who stall the junior schools in Finland 
and Wales ate tiained in one of 109 training colleges scut (ru'd 
unevenly over the country. London exci rises its usual magnetic 
pull—twenty-two colleges, neatly a rjuai ier of the total mtmhei, 
are established thete. There are two colleges in I lull, tliur, 
each in Manchester, Liverpool and Riimingham, and clusters 
of colleges m or near every densely populated area. Some ate 
placed in other large provincial cities, some in small towns, 
some again in isolated country sites. Although the colleges 
have been organised in loose groups, each with a university as 
its leader arid unifying agent, they were not sited with .special 
reference Lo univeisities. Their siting is, in fact, lather equi¬ 
vocal, for while the scatter over the country suggests that 
colleges are expected to meet local needs, time is a widely held 
opinion that extreme localisation is nan owing, and that 
students benefit hour a two years' stay in a cUstric t quite unlike 
their home towns. Before the war, many colleges drew their 
members from a wide geographical field: but the post war 
opening of new colleges in all parts and the suctessiu* rises in 
railway fares made strongly for localisation. It is gteatlv to he 
hoped that payment of fares under the itpjr, Giant Regulations 
and the more generous allowance for personal expenses may 
break the habit of applying to the colleges nearest to a .student's 
home, and that parents and head teachers will encourage 
initiative ingoing further afield. It is important, however, that 
a student who wishes Lo seek a post in schools of a particular 
type, such as country schools, should have the oppouunity of 
applying to colleges that can provide the appropriate 
experience. 
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The colleges vary much in size and character, but the general 
pattern has been largely unaffected by the spirit of change in 
post war education After the McNair report, with its strong 
sense of the need for widening the training college experience, 
a movement towards the establishment of large co-educational 
colleges might perhaps have been expected. But on the whole, 
this country has remained faithful to her historical tradition 
of fairly small, single sex and often denominational colleges 
Of the colleges giving junior school training, practically half 
contain less than 200 students, and few contain 300 or more. 
There are only sixteen mixed colleges: thirteen of these are 
maintained by local education authorities, one is governed by 
the Church of England, and two are under other voluntary 
bodies. Of colleges for men only, four are governed by local 
authorities, nine by the Church of England, one by Free 
Churches, two by the Roman Catholic Church and one by 
another voluntary body: of colleges for women only, forty-four 
are governed by local authorities, fifteen by the Church of 
England, one by Free Churches, nine by the Roman Catholic 
Church and seven by oilier voluntary bodies. The picture is on 
a larger scale than before the great educational changes of Lhe 
war and post-war period, but it follows the same design The 
intending teacher still passes the formative years of his college 
career among people training for a single profession, often 
from the same part of the country, generally of the same sex, 
and in many cases of the same religious denomination. Some 
colleges have the additional problem of an isolated site, al¬ 
though these generally possess the compensating advantage of 
inhabiting historic houses in scenes of great natural beauty 
We see no reason why the pattern of training college educa¬ 
tion should not more closely resemble that of the university. 
We warmly welcome the impending introduction of a three- 
year course: but we feel it a handicap that this course must 
often be held in small or isolated colleges, with their inevitable 
problems of restricted staffing and lack of intellectual stimulus. 
It was inevitable that some of the new colleges should be 
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placed where they were in a time of emergency, when every 
possible candidate had to be trained and every available build¬ 
ing had to be used But this temporary measure should not be 
allowed to cieate a permanent pattern which has so many dis¬ 
advantages. Difficult though the task may be, we feel that a 
long-term policy of re-siting and combining colleges is needed 
if we are to obtain the full benefits of the three-year course, 
with its opportunity for the creation of lively intellectual 
interests in a more mature community than at present. 

A certain number of teachers enter the junior schools not 
from the training colleges but from university training depart¬ 
ments, where they have spent three years in working for a 
degree followed by one year of professional training. Wc think 
it very advisable that there should be some graduates in the 
junior school, as long as they are not narrowly over-specialised. 
We would therefore welcome the provision of some junior 
school training in the university training departments, pro¬ 
vided of course that they possess members of staff with special 
knowledge of primary schools and that they do not regard the 
junior department as a suitable place for their weaker students. 
We think also that every young teacher who is going into a 
grammar school should have opportunities of gaining ex¬ 
perience and knowledge of junior school work so that he can 
appreciate the difficulties which challenge the growing mind. 

A certain shape and pattern have been created in the train¬ 
ing college world by the establishment of institutes of educa¬ 
tion. These maintain a connection between training colleges 
and universities, encourage sound academic standards and 
offer a variety of contacts and facilities to both lcctuiers and 
students They provide for exchange of views between lecturers 
of different colleges and may even (though rarely) give students 
the sense of belonging to a wider community. They form a link 
between the centres of learning and the wide field of popular 
education. They organise conferences, and courses and provide 
library facilities, A good institute has an enlarging and 
stimulating effect on the whole education of its area. So also in 
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its smaller sphere has a good training college. For we are glad 
to believe that the conception of the college as an isolated place 
of education is steadily giving place to a view of the training 
college as a part of the whole local community, a centre for 
professional activity and an asset to the cultural life of the 
district Students help to support local concerts and societies 
and to organise play centres or clubs for children. Teachers’ 
courses and meetings are held in college buildings with the 
co-operation of the lecturing staff. The relationship between 
schools ancl colleges is one of mutual advantage: ihe school 
gives much to the college by opening its doors to practising 
students, and the students in their turn bring into the schools 
the tide of new ideas and experiments by which the art of 
education continually adapts herself to the needs of a chang¬ 
ing and progressing age, 

There is now a good supply of reasonably well equipped and 
eager candidates for training college vacancies They are often 
prompted by a strong sense of vocation and social service, side 
by side with recognition of the security and other advantages 
of the profession. The choice of colleges is determined by a 
variety of reasons—denominational preference, the provision of 
desired subjects in the syllabus, the attractiveness of the site, 
the presence of friends in the district, nearness to home or 
alternatively (and much better) the desire to explore, and most 
effective of all, the reputation of the college and the reports of 
ex-students. 

What do the colleges look for in the students whom they 
select? Assuming a certain level of ability and attainment, they 
look for a warm, lively ancl friendly personality, with good 
general intelligence and common sense, versatility, physical 
vigour and even temper: for alertness in mind and body to 
match the quicksilver quality of their charges: and above all 
for the capacity to feel a sincere concern for the right develop¬ 
ment of children in every aspect of their growth. 

At present candidates for the teaching profession who are 
applying for a two-year period of training are normally re- 
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quircd to have obtained a minimum of five passes in any sub¬ 
jects at the ordinary level of the Geiiet.il Certificate of Educa¬ 
tion * We consider that tins qualification will not be adequate 
even as a minimum when the higher standards of the tluee- 
year course are established. Work lo advanced level in at least 
one subject is necessary, and it is important that candidates 
should have the full experience of sixth form life, especially 
because of the Gaining it afloids in independent study. At the 
same time we regard a sound basis of general elementaly 
attainment as essential. The importance of competence in 
English language and elementary mathematics is obvious in the 
case of people wishing to train for general teaching, and it is 
greatly Lo he regretted that mathematics at ordinary level is 
some times not even attempted by prospective junior school 
teachers, and that the standard reached m English usage and 
arithmetic on entering college is often far from satisfactory. 
It is to be hoped that the colleges will take advantage of the 
coming reduction m intake to exclude the weaker candidates. 
Besides an adequate grounding in the normal academic sub¬ 
jects, a candidate who wishes to train for junior school work 
should also have studied art and craft, music and physical 
education Prospective students aie often urged by the colleges 
to seek voluntary contacts with children and when possible* to 
visit the schools of the type in which Lliey hope to teach, and 
we feel that, this should be a universal practice. No student 
should come to college without, having proved by some prac¬ 
tical experience that he is happy with children and they with 
him, or without observing in schools the actualities of the 
teacher’s job Visits arc not always easy to arrange, but 
secondary school headmasters and headmistresses, who are in¬ 
creasingly aware of their value, are generally able to organise 

* or (1) three passes at the oidmaiy level and a pass in one other subject 
at the advanced level 

(li) two passes at the ordinary level and passes in two other subjects at 
tlie advanced level, or 

(111) three passes at the advanced level, provided there is evidence that 
other courses have been studied since the age of lG. 
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them, and some education authorities give special facilities for 
a period of practical experience. 

The colleges do not aim at sending out teachers with a com¬ 
plete and permanent equipment for their task—LhaL would lie 
neither possible nor desirable. They aim at setting the i'eeL of 
students on the padi of that lifelong self-education by which 
alone a teacher makes himself lit to educate others. It is moie 
important for sLudents to have foimed habits or study and 
begun to teach on the right lines than to have coveted an 
immense amount of ground in a superficial way. 

Most teachers would probabily agree with these aims. But 
perhaps some do not always remember them when the young 
trained teacher enters the school, he is sometimes LreaLcd as 
though he ought to be a finished producL, noL a beginner. The 
attitude of alder colleagues is of vital importance to the teacher 
in his first posi. Too much criticism may daunt him, and any 
display of cynicism may change his view of the profession. The 
best young teachers come into the schools inexperienced, eager, 
progressive and idealistic- to become worthy members of ihc 
profession they need to gam experience, buL not lo lose 
idealism 

We do not think it relevant to speak about Lhe present uvo- 
year course since this will soon end, But we believe it is gener¬ 
ally agreed that the strong point of the present course has been 
the establishment of a deep interest in children and then- 
growth, so that the two-year trained leacher—sometimes in 
contrast with the graduate—approaches his task by considering 
the child who is to learn rather than the subject that is to be 
taught: while the weaknesses of the course have arisen from its 
limited span—the curriculum has been over-crowded and the 
academic work of the students insufficiently advanced. We 
share the general hope that in the new course the sttong point 
of the old will be retained and the weak ones remedied. 

The whole professional course should be based on observa¬ 
tion of children Educational theory cannot be studied in isola¬ 
tion, but grows out of practical experience, as most colleges 
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fully recognise. Informal contacts between students and small 
groups of children generally form a prelude to the first peiiotl 
of school practice. We hope that in the three-year com.sc a 
series of short practices will he exchanged for one long one, so 
that the young teacher will really feci that he is part of the 
school while he is practising and have time for an unbroken 
streLch of academic work while he is in college We feel that 
the value of school practice depends almost entirely on the 
degree of co-operation between college and school. If tlu: 
students are treated as visitors taking a coin sc alien to the 
normal work of the school, it can have little reality. But for¬ 
tunately this is generally not the case: the schools and colleges 
do usually regard themselves as partners m the single enter¬ 
prise of producing happy and efficient teachers. It demands an 
act of faith on the part of a class teacher to surrender his 
charges to the care of an untried shepherd, but only if he is 
willing to do so can the student develop into a responsible 
teacher. It is impossible to hide from the sharpness of children 
that the young teacher is in his apprenticeship, as was proved 
by the youngster who exclaimed in a loud whisper on the super¬ 
visor’s entrance, "Miss! look what’s behind you!” or the other 
who remarked on a visitor’s exit, "Coo, I bet that was someone 
important!” But the school can help the student greatly, and 
most schools do, by treating him as a member of staff and 
expecting the children to show the normal respect to him. It is 
obvious that practice with someone clse’s class cannot be quite 
the same as having charge of one’s own, and hence there is 
always an element of unreality in school practice: nevertheless 
there is great value in it, for after these periods of practice a 
student is far more prepared than before to take charge of a 
class. We suggest that there might be still further advantage if 
in each district those class teachers who are specially interested 
in training had the opportunity of regular conferences or 
courses with college lecturers and members of .the institute 
staff so that they might form a group of experts skilled in help¬ 
ing a student to adapt his general training to the conditions of 
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a particular class The presence of a few specially trained 
teachers in a school would greatly enrich the experience of 
students practising there 

Training colleges and institutes of education are forums of 
educational discussion, and the great debate between free and 
formal methods is in endless session there: but while there are 
some extremists on either side, the majority of the colleges 
appear to believe that greater freedom and independence in 
method of work for the pupils will, in the hands of able 
teachers, result in a higher and not a lower standard of achieve¬ 
ment, and the majority of the students begin their career with 
this conviction. One of the most interesting sessions of our 
committee was the hearing of evidence from two young teachers 
about their first year’s experience, where it was evident that 
the unease and strain felt by some older teachers when intro¬ 
ducing free individual woik were not felt by these recruits to 
whom such methods had been natural from the start 

Besides the formal practice, students are brought into con¬ 
tact with children in a variety of ways throughout their course 
Visits are arranged to many different types of school (includ¬ 
ing approved schools and schools for handicapped children), to 
libraries, children's courts and clinks Students staff play 
centres and youth clubs, volunteer for holiday work with 
children or give help with school journeys and camps. They 
delight in opportunities to join in preparations for Christmas 
parties, school plays or sports days. During his college career 
nearly every student has the opportunity of beginning that 
generous voluntary work which his profession takes for 
granted. His own experience of life in a good college helps him 
to develop qualities that he will need in teaching. He has 
generally spent two years in a residential community and 
gained thereby tolerance of outlook and ability to mix with 
others We feel that those students are best prepared for teach¬ 
ing who have belonged to a self-governing students’ union 
which was responsible for a variety of social activities. 

Whatever age range a student has chosen as his special pro- 
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vince, he must begin by viewing the educational held .is a 
whole. He must study the development of the child in all 
aspects—physical, social, intellectual and spiritual—and also 
consider the society in which the child is living and ihe genetal 
provision for its care. He must have knowledge of school 
departments other than his own, so Lhat the junior school 
teacher may know something of Lhc infant school world fioin 
which his children have come and the secondary school world 
into which they must pass. This general background estab¬ 
lished, he must consider the special needs of his chosen age- 
range, and for a junior school teacher these arc very wide. The 
basis is the sLudy of English (with the teaching of reading as an 
important section) and of number Since many suidents on 
arrival at college regard school ‘subjects’ in conventional isola¬ 
tion, it may be advisable that they should work at their own 
level on topics intcgiating dilleient ‘subjects’, and watch in¬ 
tegrated work carried out in schools before they attempt to 
Leach. Students who are not exempted from teaching scripture 
on conscientious grounds require to study Lhc subject them¬ 
selves as a help to their own philosophy of life, in addition to a 
consideration of agreed syllabuses and methods of teaching. The 
colleges will have to decide in how many of ihcse and other 
fields of junior school work—history, geogiaphy, science, social 
studies, art, craft, music, physical education in all its brant lies— 
the student can profitably take ‘curriculum’ courses, but they 
must not forget lhat lie will probably have to teach them all. 

Welsh training colleges possess some special features Bilingu¬ 
alism and its problems are considered in the course in prin¬ 
ciples of education pursued by all students in training colleges 
in Wales. In addition there is a voluntary course on bilingual 
method, and candidates who successfully complete this course 
are awarded an endorsement for proficiency in bilingualism. 
Candidates taking the special course are required to pass a 
written paper, lo reach a satisfactory standard in English 
language and in Welsh, and to reach a required level in the 
teaching of both languages. The Report of the Central Ad- 
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visory Council lor Education (Wales) on "The Place of Welsh 
and English in ilie Schools of Wales" recommended "that, as 
many sLudents m the training colleges of Wales who desire it 
should themselves receive the greater part of Lheir tianting m 
Welsh, that they should have an opportunity of teaching Lhe 
varied subjects of the curriculum in Welsh, and Lliat Lhey 
should live in as thoroughly Welsh a community as possible 
during their years of training.” A commilLce appointed by the 
University of Wales School of Education to consider this, 
recommended that it be made possible to provide a complete 
course of training through the medium oi Welsh m two of the 
training colleges in Wales which already possessed a substan¬ 
tial number of teachers capable of participating in such a 
course. The University Court accepted this recommendation in 
December, 1954, and the proposal has since been approved by 
the Ministry of Education. iLs full implementation necessitates 
a substantial addition to the teaching stall as well as exLia 
accommodation, and Welsh courses axe being introduced into 
the colleges gradually over a period of approximately live 
years. At present both colleges are able to oUer separate Welsh 
and English courses in a certain number of subjects. 

The ‘curriculum’ courses which aim primarily at helping 
the student in the classroom are extended by ‘main’ courses at 
his own level. Here it is hoped that the three-year course may 
see a great advance. Until now, the hurried, over-lull day of 
many training college students and their frequent disappear¬ 
ances into school practice just as they were beginning to get Lo 
grips with their academic work, have prevented them from 
reaching the highest level of which they were capable. Now 
hopes of improvement are high, and a recent pamphlet suggests 
that the abler students "may reach, in some parL of their 
course, levels comparable to those reached m university work.”* 
We re-echo this wish. But we feel that its chance of fulfilment 
is linked with the long-term objective already noted—that col¬ 
leges should be large, co-educational and m general placed 
* Ministry oE Education Pamphlet No. 34, 1957 H.M.S.O. 
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neai intellectual centres. Small colleges mean small stalls. It 
would hardly be possible to aspire to the suggested level except 
in a college large enough to alfoid many niembeis of stall with 
a variety of specialisms, some of them able to give time to 
research in their own subjects. The mi mediate pioblem might 
perhaps be tackled by some pooling of the niembeis of naming 
college stall's within an institute anti even possibly by obtaining 
some parL-Lime help from niembeis of university stalls. 

Despite Lhe piolileim of stalling and oiganisation that it 
brings, we do not regtet the dual function of the naming 
college Its vocational purpose is of gieai value m ueating a 
healthy ancl positive social atmospheie, and avoiding that lark 
of synthesis m puipose liom which uimeisity anuses some¬ 
times sutler Not only is die whole c-om.se based on a .study 
of children, it is also inspiicd by a sense of scivne to them. 
This singleness of aim gives a unity to uaining college weak 
which aids the personal development of the .student and chaws 
togetlici the many various elements in his course. 

When the young teacher takes up his first appointment, he 
enters on a probaticmaty period, normally of one year in 
length, dm mg which he is to be employed "under such super¬ 
vision and conditions of work as shall be suitable to a teacher 
on probation", ft is the responsibility of the local education 
authority to "provide a teacher during his probationary priiod 
with adequate opportunities for work in conditions which give 
him a fair chance of showing his practical proficiency" anti to 
decide before the end of his probationary period whether he is 
suitable for employment as a teadiei. 

Local education authorities cliller in die way they disc haige 
this responsibility. Many of them take great pains to help 
entrants to the profession to settle down happily. Newly quali¬ 
fied teachers are generally interviewed individually, and in 
many cases their special interests and personal wishes are con¬ 
sidered, and every eifort made to lind the right niche for them. 
Several authorides welcome the newcomers by some individual 
approach: one invites them to a coffee party where they hear an 
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account of the development of primary education in their 
county and see a film on village schools: another sends a per¬ 
sonal letter to each recruit, as well as a letter to his headmaster, 
asking to be informed if any difficulty arises. Advisers are 
appointed in many places to visit and help the beginners, and 
seminars, discussion groups and two-day conferences are held 
where young teachers may get to know each other and be 
helped to relate the day-to-day problems of school to the educa¬ 
tional theory they began to study at college. 

But there are occasional misfits which cause much unhappi¬ 
ness Lo young teachers. Sometimes they are placed m very 
difhculL schools because teachers will not stay there, leaving 
frequent vacancies which have to be filled by a stream of new¬ 
comers. Sometimes they are kept for an unduly long period on 
Lhe unattached stalf. Sometimes they are given over-large 
classes. They may be put under a headmaster who has a full¬ 
time teaching programme and therefore cannot give them the 
help they need. At times they are not placed with the age 
range for which they trained. We are of the opinion that such 
an appointment should be avoided at least till the teacher has 
gained experience, and we deprecate the idea thaL junior 
school work should be treated as an apprenticeship for modern 
school teaching. In none of these cases can it be said that the 
teacher is employed under such supervision and conditions as 
are suited to a teacher on probation. 

The ideal start for a beginner is to join a school with sound 
morale and standards of work, in a reasonably good building, 
where the stalling is generous enough to allow of his being to 
some degree eased into the work, and above all where he will 
learn from his headmaster and colleagues the right atLitude 
towards the profession. For it is not only the local education 
authority which has a responsibility towards the entrant: 
teachers as a profession share this duty. We would specially 
stress the importance of the head teacher in sustaining the 
enthusiasm of the beginner. With the head teacher lies the task 
of fitting the newcomer into the school community, putting 
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him in touch with its organisation, aims and resources, and 
discussing with him the programme of work Our evidence 
shows that young teachers fed gratitude to the heads who give 
them freedom to use the methods practised at college and to 
work out their own schemes within the framework of a general 
school plan The careful placing of a beginner in his first class 
is crucial, and we would specially urge that he should never be 
given a class which presents quite exceptional difficulty, as has 
sometimes happened, The beginner should be helped to feel 
that he is not an isolated teacher of a class, but a member of a 
stall team whose members are loyal to each other and have a 
common sense of vocation. 

When the college course and the probationary year have 
ended, the teacher’s training has not ended. He should con¬ 
tinue his own studies and professional training by reading and 
by attending some of the many courses and conferences which 
are now available in many parts of the country He should 
have interests at his own level, some of which take him out of 
the school world and bring him back to it refreshed. As the 
years go on, he will reflect upon and use his experience in teach¬ 
ing in such a way as to attain increasingly higher levels of 
professional skill. 
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Special Cases 

i DIFFICULTIES IN LEARNING IN THE 
JUNIOR SCHOOL 

We have accepted as the starting point of our enquiry Lhe 
principle that academically backward children should as far as 
possible be educated m the normal school community, and we 
believe that this principle is gaining increasing support. But 
it must he recognised that acceptance of it imposes a great 
responsibility on the junior school; for although all depart¬ 
ments are concerned with problems of backwardness, the heavy 
task of finding a solution rests mainly with the junior school. 
The child’s difficulty has not fully revealed itself in the infant 
school, since in general a child is not ready to learn to read 
until he has a mental age of six plus: and it must not be left 
until the secondary stage, for a child who passes to the second¬ 
ary school before mastering the basic skills to some degree is 
unable to profit by the curriculum provided there. The junior 
school must accept the primary responsibility for detecting and 
helping the slow learner. 

The size of this problem varies in different parts of the 
counLry. In the residential areas of some of our towns it may 
be virtually non-existent, To quote one of our contributors: 
“For the first ten years of my teaching experience I was engaged 
in large primary schools in residential suburbs. The authority 
was a good one, and the dislocation of war had yet to come 
Backwardness did not exist as a problem, and I can recall only 
one really dull child”. In contrast to this picture the numbers 
of backward children may extend to a quarter or more of the 
child population in the congested parts of our large industrial 
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cities oi in some isolated rural areas. For the average junior 
school it is possibly 15 per cent of each age group. But there 
are two very dillerent reasons why children are found in the 
backward set, and we would emphasise the need lor a coires¬ 
ponding difference in treatment. There aie some children 
whose failure in school is due primarily to low intelligence: 
Lhese will form pait of a backward group throughout their 
school life, and they require teachers who have had sprii.il 
naming to ensure that they make the fullest possible use of 
their apparently limited powers But there are many othei 
children of average or bright intelligence who are retarded 
through specific causes, and the whole aim of the school should 
be to return these to their naLural school places as quickly as 
possible, and prevent them from spending their career in a 
backward group Their retaidation may be due to iiregular 
attendance through illness or frequent change of school or, m 
Wales, to bilingual problems, as well as to specific personal 
difficulties both mental and physical; for backwardness is 
associated not only with intellectual and emotional but also 
with physical and environmental factors To deal helpfully 
with the cause of retardation wherevei this is possible, and to 
enable the child at the light moment to catch up with hi.s 
appropriate gioup is the task of the junior school, woiking in 
co-operation with the parents, the school medical service and 
Lhe child guidance Learn. The riglu and proper development of 
a retarded group is that it should continually diminish. We 
deprecate a defeatist acceptance of Lhe existence of laige gioup.s 
of backward children in many of our schools, and we believe 
that the teachers could often reduce the number if the riglu 
conditions were provided. Some of the suggestions we make 
will cost money, but we feel it only reasonable that there 
should be some bridge between the £z 6 * spent annually on the 
normal junior school child and the £52* spent on a child at a 

* These hgures relate to the yeai 1952, after which the figures obtainable 
tor special schools include residence. We have no reason to suppose 
that the proportion is changed 
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speciaL school. If the junior school is to give remedial treat¬ 
ment to these children, there must obviously be appropriate 
financial provision. Futhermore, we would be failing in our 
duLy if we did not reaffirm that in the opinion of most educa¬ 
tionists the continued existence of unduly large classes m 
primary schools is a major cause of retardation. A sharp reduc¬ 
tion in Lhe size of classes would leduce the pioblem strikingly. 

Il is important that cases of backwardness should be recog¬ 
nised In the junior school as early as possible. When a child is 
admitted to Lhe junior school, his record from the infant school 
or class will show Lhe stage of progress which has already been 
reached. If he is immature for his age, the informal training 
of the infant school should be continued and prolonged in his 
case. If despite this he shows undue difficulty in progressing, a 
careful and full case history should be compiled. Interviews 
with parents, the medical record, the results of non-verbal tests, 
and above all the close observation and records of the class 
teacher will all be helpful. In cases of severe difficulties, the 
advice of the educational psychologist must be sought. We are 
of the opinion that these case histories, which must be regarded 
as strictly private and confidential, are of the greatest im¬ 
portance and should be as comprehensive in detail as possible. 
Too early and rigid classification of backwardness should be 
avoided, and in particular it is important that borderline 
children or those sullering from some temporary handicap 
should not too readily be designated as educationally sub¬ 
normal. 

The organisation set up within a school for the teaching of 
backward children will depend on the size of the school, the 
accommodation that is available, the staffing situation and the 
numbers of dull or retarded pupils. Such organisation should 
be elastic and flexible in character. We would emphasise again 
Lhat all classes in the junior school should be small, in order to 
prevent avoidable backwardness From the evidence placed 
before us we have found that in some of the large schools, 
streaming is successful, In others, the special class is a practical 
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solution While not assessing the merits or demerits of the 
special class, we are of the opinion that no children should 
spend more than two years in such a class. They should be 
transferred for their third and fourth years to ordinary classes 
where it is found in practice that they respond to the stimulus 
of the higher standard, while they continue to receive such 
special individual help as they need. 

We were much impressed, however, by the evidence Lhat the 
most successful organisation in the average school was the 
special remedial group where retarded childien or those with 
special difficulties could be given concentrated remedial teach¬ 
ing for a short period while they were withdrawn from their 
normal class. Such teaching can clear up obstinate difficulties 
which are holding the child back, or give him the individual 
stimulus and attention for lack of which he is faltering, with¬ 
out danger of identifying him permanently with the backward 
group In one school described to us, an 'opportunity class' has 
been formed for the seven and eight-year-olds where selct led 
children receive intensive individual tuition in reading, writ¬ 
ing and arithmetic in a separate room under the direction of 
one teacher, although they continue to work aL other subjects 
with their own age group in normal classes and participate in 
the Friday afternoon school clubs which allow a wide choice 
of creative activities. It is found that the ‘oppoitunity class’ 
gives confidence and security to the child by helping him to 
achieve immediate success in his work, while the teacher is 
able to note specific difficulties or weaknesses, such as poor 
visual or auditory discrimination, which require remedial help. 
In recommending this organisation, we rely not only on 
evidence from our own members and other teachers, buL on 
the results of an investigation carried out by the Glasgow Cor¬ 
poration Education Department.* Here it was found that child¬ 
ren who remained attached to their own class, buL received 
also half an hour's intensive teaching daily in the basic skills of 

* Report of the Child Guidance Service of the Corporation of Glasgow 

Education Department, lgijy 
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reading and arithmetic, made better progress than the children 
who were taught in a special class or those who were subject to 
individual clinical treatment. But we would point out that the 
organisation of opportunity classes presupposes the existence 
of small rooms in schools, such as wc have already recom¬ 
mended At the present time, excellent work is being done in 
medical inspection rooms, staff rooms and even in odd corners 
by devoted teachers; but the importance of the task deserves 
something better. These remedial groups also require the pre¬ 
sence of a ‘floating’ teacher in the larger schools and the 
freedom of a head teacher from responsibility for a class in 
smaller schools so that he can relieve a teacher to take the 
remedial group. In the rural areas we suggest that a specially 
trained peripatetic teacher, in close liaison with the child 
guidance clinic, might undertake this work. 

It is important for the slow learning child to be believed in 
by the teacher and to feel that he is needed by the rest of the 
school community, whether he is taught in a special class or in 
a group In order to give him every encouragement, his work 
should be carefully graded both in reading and arithmetic, so 
that everything can be done well and he can gain a sense of 
achievement. The backward child is generally well aware of 
his backwardness and adopts a definite attitude towards it It 
is of the greatest importance that he should feel hopeful and 
in good heart, not thinking of school as a place where he 
always fails He has a greater need of the concrete than have 
normal children, and this should be recognised throughout his 
course. His time-table must be well balanced between the 
formal and the informal. Each day must contain strict routine 
practice m the basic skills, with constant revision in a variety 
of ways. Much practice should be given in reading for com¬ 
prehension, spontaneous writing and arithmetic problems re¬ 
lated to real life. There should also be opportunities for class 
activities and projects as well as art, handwork and nature 
walks. One of our contributors commented: "The classrooms 
for the backward children are the most interesting in the 
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school, for there is always the feeling that something is happen¬ 
ing there This atmosphere I believe is vital for childien who 
find learning difficult” The children should be encouraged to 
contribute m every possible way to the life of the school by 
taking responsibility for such activities as school savings, 
nature tables or flowers, and by joining clubs and societies and 
being included in school teams, choirs and recorder groups. 

There arc certain qualities of supreme importance for the 
teacher of backward children. He must be sympathetic, patient 
and able to keep faith in spite of slow progress He must be 
quick to recognise individual differences in children, diagnose 
their difficulties and apply the right method and technique at 
the right time While realising that there are many such 
devoted teachers already in the service, we are of the opinion 
that special training leading to recognised qualifications should 
be available for all who undertake such work. We welcome the 
increased provision which is being made for the training of 
teachers for backwaicl children, and in particular the short 
courses which are organised for practising teachers, as well as 
those in the universities leading to a diploma. As a general rule 
young teachers during their first year should nor be asked to 
take special remedial classes. 

Given the right teacher and a sympathetic head and staff, 
the slow learner can enter happily into the life of the junior 
school without feeling any sense of inferiority He spends part 
of his time in the company of other children who are experienc¬ 
ing difficulties in learning, while he is also steadily growing up 
emotionally and socially through joining in general club 
activities and contributing service to the school community. 

2. THE GIFTED CHILD 

There are children in every junior school who find learning 
easy Some have good all-round ability which shows itself in 
every side of their work and play: others have one special gift, 
perhaps balanced by weakness elsewhere: a very few possess that 
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rare quality, originality of mind—which perhaps they cannot 
harness to the normal school routine. The junior school must 
be prepared to cater for all these gifted children. The many 
pupils of ordinary good ability—the small group of potential 
scholars and intellectual pioneers—perhaps the man or woman 
of genius—who will hold the main responsibility for Britain’s 
intellectual life tomorrow, are sitting in the desks of junior 
school classrooms today. 

The children to whom learning is easy and a sheer joy do not 
always find home and school life easy Their difficulties are, 
however, more straightforward to discover and discuss than 
those of the slow learners, because they are often very articu¬ 
late, and some of them in later life write autobiographies 
which vividly recall their earlier days. We have based our study 
on several of these autobiographies, together with case histories 
and comments from a number of headmasters and head¬ 
mistresses, as well as upon our own experience. 

The gifted child is often recognised as such by his family at 
an early age, and his status is not always altogether comfort¬ 
able " ‘E's got brains', or ‘E’s bright’, he hears constantly; and 
in part the tone is one of pride and admiration, tie is in a way 
cut off by his parents as much as by his talent. . . Yet on their 
side this is not altogether from admiration;” 1 His relationships 
with olher children, too, may be uneasy, since the behaviour 
that is natural to hun often seems silly to them, and he is 
acutely aware of their feelings James Kirkup as a little hoy, 
pleased at a sudden unexpected success in reading the word 
laugh ‘‘uttered the first sentence I had ever spontaneously 
spoken in class: 'Please miss, doesn’t that word look as if it 
were laughing?’ And, indeed, those two vowels in the middle of 
the word looked to me like the open mouth of someone laugh¬ 
ing. The other members of the class thought I was ‘daft’ ”. 2 In 
lesson time the gifted child may easily find himself out of 
things and bored. Richard Church, who had always enjoyed 

1 The Uses oE Literacy, by Richard Hoggart. Chatto and Windus, 1957 
a The Only Child; by James Kirkup. Collins, 1957 
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noticing the make-up of words, passed the spelling lesson "in 
an agony of frustration" until he was allowed to read on by 
himself * The teacher has to do what is besL for the majority 
m his ovci-crowded class, and most of the time he can spate 
for individual help has to go to the child who cannot under¬ 
stand, not to Lhe child who understands in a flash. The boy or 
girl who can jump without effort to the abstract does not need 
or enjoy die concrete practical approach that is the salvadori 
of Lhe slower witted. We were told of one boy (now leading for 
his docLoraLc in philosophy) who, "able to read well when he 
came Lo school aL the age of five years and four months, and 
able Lo read an account in The Times with understanding at 
six years", withdrew more and more deeply into himself m 
class because he found it necessary to listen only to a very short 
parL of the explanation given. In some cases the clever child 
who is not being stretched can through sheer ennui become 
very naughty and tiresome. In other cases his own record of 
success is a burden to him A little girl of outstanding promise 
showed emotional distress when, early in her first year in the 
junior school she was confronted with a tesL designed to extend 
the most able members of the group. She had always been 
easily first in her infant school work., and instead of tackling 
a difhculLy with interest, she was panic stricken at the thought 
of failure. We have heard of children whose parents, knowing 
them Lo be very intelligent, expect them to succeed in all sub* 
jects at all times, and who react to this impossible situation by 
feigning illness to avoid lessons they find difficult, or deliberately 
icLunung work which is even below average in standard—any¬ 
thing raLher than attempt wholeheartedly and fail. The gifted 
child is often by nature an individualist, to whom co-operation 
docs not come readily. Sometimes he has to learn not to be 
cocky, but in many cases he feels inferior to the other boys, 
especially if he is less capable with his hands or on Lhe games 
field than they. He is often a sensitive, highly strung person 

* Ovei the Budge; by Richaid Church Hcineuiann, 1955 
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who has to be protected from the pressure of public opinion 
until he has gained enough confidence to hold his own. 

The piobleni of the junior school is to find ways of giving 
sufficient challenge to these able childien while keeping them 
happy members of the general society of their age-group and 
avoiding a precocious, one-sided development. Though much 
care and effort are expended by junior school teacheis low.uds 
this end, we are oi the opinion that educationists have not yet 
solved the problem. The plight of the backward child, whose 
difficulties force themselves on the notice both of teacheis and 
of the outside world, has been the subject of tar more attention 
than the special problems of the gifted. Able children aie in 
fact often among the casualties of the over-large class. They 
can get on alone, and they must frequently be left to do so. Yet 
they have as much righL to the teacher’s attention as anybody 
else, and they would often benefit immeasurably by more 
specialist help—not so much in giving infoimation as in open¬ 
ing up new approaches, directing the method of work and 
sharing the interest. It is recognised that an able young mind 
needs all these aids at a later stage of its growLh. Why should 
it be considered adequate to let the exceptional child in the 
junior school work on by himself while the teacher attends to 
the others? Much research has been undertaken on the special 
techniques of teaching backward childien, but comparatively 
liule on the problem of a teacher dealing with a mind better 
in quality than his own. The danger that he may absolutely 
fail to recognise exceptional talent is less today than it has 
ever been, for the modern teacher is highly skilled in testing, 
assessing and sludying the individual child But having identi¬ 
fied his gifted pupil, he may still not know how to organise 
the situation or set a high enough standard of progress. “I am 
not so sure that we fully understand in the junior school the 
term fully stretched",, writes one headmaster. "After many years’ 
experience I still marvel at the high standard of which these 
gifted children are capable.” ‘‘We are not getting nearly the 
maximum from such children”, says another. 
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One expedient, which can be used only in large schools, is 
to classify the children narrowly according to ability, so that 
the gifted child may as nearly as possible be working among 
his peers Some headmasters feel that this solves the problem; 
others are doubtful whether the segregation of the clever 
children is altogether beneficial eithei to the school or them¬ 
selves. In any case, a child of outstanding ability would [ind 
himself lonely even in a normal ‘A’ class. Another expedient 
is to let him work with older children, which logically involves 
progress to the grammar school at an earlier age than the rest. 
Our evidence suggests that this expedient should he used only 
in those comparatively few cases where physical and emotional 
development has kept pace with intellectual. One girl was 
described to us as possessing a high intelligence, joined with an 
unusual appetite for work and zest for life. She was happy, 
friendly and devoid of conceit. This girl went up to the junior 
school a year ahead of her age, doing well in games as well as 
work, and entered the grammar school early with complete 
success But many intellectually forward children arc backward 
in other ways A case may be cited: "X was always at the top of 
his class, and it was several times suggested to me that here was 
a case for under-age entry to the grammar school This was 
a step I refused to take. The hoy was physically w'ell developed 
but emotionally insecure. If things were going his way all was 
well, but if difficulties arose he dissolved into tears. He could 
not take the hard knocks of the soccer field, and a cluck at 
cricket meant that the bottom had dropped out of his world. 
In short, he was a big baby, but a very likeable one, neverthe¬ 
less. We set ourselves the task of helping him to overcome this 
emotional handicap without interfering with his educational 
development . . . and when he finally left for the grammar 
school I felt that he was ready on all scores to take his place 
with other boys who like himself were more gifted than the 
majority." The junior school had something to give this boy 
which he could not have gained elsewhere. 

Generally speaking, then, the gifted child is best off among 
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his contemporaries in the junior school, with plenty of time to 
consolidate his growth - and the problem then arises of giving; 
full scope there to his natural ability. Should he be allowed to 
go on to more advanced work outside the usual pmior school 
curriculum, or should we attempt to enrich rather than extend 
the content of his work? Opinions differ here. Some would like 
the able child to go forward when he is ready, especially in 
subjects like elementary mathematics, where each child pro¬ 
gresses through graded steps at his own rate. But on the whole 
it is felt that the chief need of the able mind is to go further 
and deeper into every topic it touches, and that the child’s 
experience should be broadened in the normal junior school 
work rather than directed to fresh subjects. A good mind 
matures slowly. But it must have the right conditions and food 
for growth. The first need of the able child is for a stimulating 
environment—lively, many-sided and full of possibilities—and 
the second need is for abundant opportunities to exercise his 
powers At every stage the gifted child will advance hevond 
the normal body of work in his age group Our evidence has 
included many examples of the kind of work provided for him 
—the widening of mathematical ideas involving abstract con¬ 
cepts, the observation and recording of nature leading to de¬ 
ductions, the production of plays and magazines, radio adapta¬ 
tions carried through to reproduction on the tape recorder, the 
search for detailed information or answers to questions on 
some topic that has aroused curiosity The able child can learn 
to find satisfaction in working as a member of a group where 
perhaps he does the greater share of the work, but where all 
take part both sides are benefited, for while he gains ease in 
social relationships, the less gifted majority learns to accept 
and value him The aim here should be to give him difficult, 
purposeful jobs which tax all his powers and yeL which are 
often related to the normal work of his classmates 

If the school is to cater successfully for the gifted child, cer¬ 
tain conditions of work must be provided In the first place, 
the traditional timetable and traditional methods of class 
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Leaching may have to be modified. A timetable based on ugid 
subject divisions, where a new lesson begins every forty 
minutes, makes it very difficult to allow enough scope for the 
exceptional pupil. It is easier if Lhe day is divided into three 
long penods, a time for basic skills, a ‘children's Lime’, when 
the children are busy with their own activities, and a ‘teacher’s 
time’ for the giving of information, with special lessons such as 
physical education, music or B.B G. programmes fiLted in as 
convenient. In a junior school working to such a timetable, 
noL only can the giiLed child sometimes join a group other 
than his own class, but he can work at his own level, either 
alone or in a small party. Much of the former class teaching 
would then be replaced by group or individual work. 

Secondly, Lhe classes must be small enough and the stalling 
generous enough to enable the gif Led child to get the educa¬ 
tional help which he needs, and which he does not always 
receive aL present. The provision of additional membcis of 
stall and additional small rooms for special tuition is just as 
important for the gifted child as for the backward one, and for 
Lhe same reason—Ins requirements are not those of the 
majority. The resources of the whole stall should be enlisted 
when need arises, so that the promising young mind may find 
inspiration by sharing an enthusiasm—whether for liteialuic, 
astronomy or music—with an older person. A well-stocked 
library in a separate room is vitally important: most able 
children read with avidity, and those with a literary bent will 
be reading some of the classics of English literature at ten and 
eleven years. Other equipment such as aquaria, vivaria, port¬ 
able stages, tape recorders and musical instruments and radio 
will be of special benefil to the gifted child, since it is he who 
has the energy and ideas to make the most intelligent use of 
them Co-operating with the public library is an obvious and 
fruitful recourse A generous allowance for school visits would 
help to broaden the horizon of gifted children who perhaps 
get little cultural help at home. 

The teacher has the right to hope that these things will be 
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made available. But whether they are provided or not, he can 
himself provide many of the essentials foi growth, as auto 
biogiaphers like Sir Ernest Barker, in his Cheshire school, 1 and 
Richard Church, happy in Dulwich Hamlet School, 2 bear wit¬ 
ness. The teachei of brilliant children needs perception to 
recognise their powers, sympathy in handling their problems 
and a special professional skill in opening up the path before 
them without dominating or forcing their minds. He must 
ensure thaL they do not waste time m doing woik that is too 
easy tor them. He would do well to seek the special co-opcia- 
tion of the pai ents, who are often most willing to provide the 
right kind of books and encourage their child’s particular 
interest or talent. 

Where the gifted child’s talent is of a kind that does not 
shine in ordinary school work, the teacher’s Laslc is harder, but 
perhaps still more worth-while, for he may be in contact with 
real originality. A single brilliant talent, joined with weakness 
in other studies, should be encouraged to expand, while per¬ 
severance in the difficult subjects is steadily fostered. The child 
whose great potentialities are hardly understood by himself or 
anybody else cannot be treated by any set rule; but he more 
than anyone needs to be under Lite care of a teacher who 
possesses sympathy and patience, and who is himself intel¬ 
lectually alive. 


3 RURAL SCHOOLS 

The problem of providing a full and satisfying life for 
children m our rural primary schools is a large one—larger 
perhaps than is generally realised. In England and Wales there 
are 8,i7g schools of 100 or less children each, and most of these 
are in rural areas Approximately 28 per cent of the schools 
of this country have fewer than 100 on roll and ihe stall 

1 Father of the Man' by Sir Ernest Barker National Council of Social 
Service, 1948 

a Over Tile Bridge by Richaid Chuicli. Heinemann, 1955 
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numbers three or less. There is a wide variety of such schools, 
from the more compact schools in small towns or laige villages 
to those which draw their children from widely scatteied nieas 
—children who have to walk, often by themselves, up to thi ee 
miles either to school or to the point wheie the bus picks them 
up. According Lo the latest icpoitof ilie Ministiy of Education, 
there are 905 schools with one teacher, 4,074 schools with two 
teacheis and 3,030 schools with thice teacheis. Rural education 
theiefoie presents a formidable problem of gieat national im¬ 
portance. for not only do the couniry children deserve just as 
good opportunities as their town cousins, lnu the fuluie ol 
country aieas, the whole rural way of life in England and 
Wales, depends on our ability to bring up young people who 
like living in the country, and to ensure that they are not 
driven into the towns by lack of satisfactory social sei vices - 
education among the foremost. 

The .rural school is not without advantages. Life in the 
country is more relaxed, the tempo theie is slower, and the 
child’s development can proceed undisturbed by the huny 
and sophistication ol the town. The traditional atmosphere of 
a rural school is iiuimate and homelike, with smaller numbcis 
and mote peisonal contacts than aie possible in the laigei 
urban schools. The childien, the parents, the teachers and the 
school managers may all know each other well, and often they 
have deep roots in the society to which they belong. I11 one of 
the rural schools described to us the children could claim 
ancestry in the village for four hundred years. There is also 
the great advantage of their free country environment, tlieii 
nearness to nature. The children see and handle living things 
as part of their everyday existence and dwell among lulls, 
valleys, woods and streams that have not yet known the en¬ 
croachment of subtopia. 

Yet these advantages are often at preseiiL oveishadowed by 
needless serious shortcomings. Many of oui mral schools are 
still gloomy little places, painted in depressing hues, crowded 
with ugly, heavy furniture, the windows high, the room-plans 
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inconvenient, and the sanitation quite unspeakable SLaftrooms 
at present are non-existent. These schools were built in another 
age and reflect social and educational ideas which have now 
passed away The general air of drabness and dilapidation 
does not inspire either teachers or children Equipment is often 
inadequate Although classes are smaller than in town schools, 
the wide range, both in age and ability, in each class is a 
serious handicap to effective teaching. 

Rural education is best served by using the natural advant¬ 
ages ol counLry schools while remedying their deficiences In 
making this approach, the differences in purpose between town 
and country schools must not be overstressed. The core of Lhe 
curriculum is the same in each. All that we have said m pre¬ 
ceding chapters about the content and method of primary 
school teaching holds good for the country as for Lhe urban 
child. But in addition the country child has a far more inLimale 
acquaintance with the seasons, roots and crops, trees and 
hedges, animals and insects. The study of this environment, 
with its galaxy of interests lighting the path toward biology, 
geography, geology, agricultural engineering, histoiy and oLher 
fields of knowledge, is therefore a natural centre for the rural 
school curriculum Experience of living in the country gives 
meaning to such studies: they "make sense” to the child If his 
curiosity about them is wisely fostered, and the means to satisfy 
it brought more and more fully within his reach, he is on the 
way to becoming a truly educated man. 

The disadvantages of the rural school are smallness of size, 
absence of the varied equipment and activities winch are 
usually found in large schools, isolation and possible lack of 
stimulus and challenge, and, most urgent of all, the problem 
of finding suitable staff. All these unduly limit the curriculum, 
and it is vitally important that remedies should be found. 

Where schools are very small, a policy of closure and amal¬ 
gamation is frequently being adopted, and this is meeting with 
some opposition from those who value the special family 
character of the village school. We understand and appreciate 
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their view, and are filled with admiration for the work that 
has been done in many one and two-teacher schools Neverthe¬ 
less we hold that a liberal contemporary education cannot he 
given in schools too small to warrant a staff of at least three 
teachers It is unsound and unfair to put a ten-ycar-old to work 
among children of five, six and seven years, even if there are 
only twenty-five pupils altogether. We have heard evidence of 
cases where grouping has resulted in much more vigorous and 
efficient primary schools. In one instance where an all-age 
school of 162 was reorganised, with the juniors and infants 
becoming a 4-class school of 126 under the care of a head¬ 
master, three mistresses and a welfare assistant, we were told 
that the beneficial effects on the primary school were to lessen 
the age-range in each class, to widen and enrich the curriculum 
and to give more opportunities and responsibility especially to 
the upper juniors. We would urge that in order to preserve 
rural interests and culture, schools in need of reorganisation 
should be developed by grouping children from several villages 
in one village school (as is being done in at least one county) 
instead of drafting them into the nearest town Our evidence 
suggests that the success of reorganisation depends largely on 
the ability oE all concerned to carry through the change in a 
spirit of goodwill. 

The importance of improving rural school accommodation 
is generally accepted by local education authorities, and much 
has been done in the post-war period. But much still remains 
to be done. Many of these schools unfortunately will have to 
be used for years to come, and money should be spent now in 
making them as efficient and attractive as possible. Light and 
colour must be introduced; water, sanitation, playgrounds and 
playing fields, space and facilities for meals, and decent accom¬ 
modation for the staff, must be provided. Modern furniture 
and equipment would suggest to the children and their parents 
that a country school can be up-to-date and forward-looking. 
We are seriously concerned with the inequality of conditions 
under which at present teachers teach and children learn, and 
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we plead that this inequality should he reduced as quickly as 
possible. 

The curriculum of many rural schools at present is seriously 
restncled by lack of sufficient money to buy books and equip¬ 
ment This is particulaily true where the pei capita method of 
grant is the sole means of financing the needs of the schools. 
Where such a method obtains there is never enough money for 
buying anything but the bare necessities. In a school of less 
than a hundred children, when consumable material and neces¬ 
sary textbooks have been ordered, there are no funds lefL to buy 
even a map of the world or a substantial reference book; and 
yet these arc essential whether the classes are large or small, 
It is surely obvious that the smaller the school is, the more 
generous must the rate of allowance be. We would therefore 
urge that large pieces of equipment, such as radio, projectors, 
gramophones and duplicators should be provided from central 
funds and should not be a charge on the per capita allocation 
This would be best achieved by providing a basic allowance to 
supply the essentials for general use in each school and a 
further per capita grant to cover the individual needs of the 
children. The all-important library allowance should be 
generous enough to provide in each classroom a small library 
of suitable books to encourage private reading as well as a 
liberal supply ol relcrcnce books for common use. In many 
rural areas there is no public library, and while Lhc county 
library schemes meet a great need, they could be still further 
developed in many places by making a greater number of 
books available for reference and by providing an advisory 
service for teachers. 

The isolation which was once a problem in rural education 
has been mitigated by the growth of transport facilities and 
the coming of radio and television, The country child Lravcls 
to town, and (for good or ill) hears and secs the same cinema 
and broadcast programmes as the town child. Nevertheless, 
special measures are needed if the country child ts not to miss 
much that the town child enjoys simply because of the larger 
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number of teachers and pupils in his school. This is par¬ 
ticularly true in regard to artistic and practical subjects like 
music, physical education, craft and games, where special 
abilities are lequned of the teachers and numbeis of children 
acting together are often necessary. We would suggest there is 
a strong case foi experimentation in making the best use of the 
stalling resources 111 a group of schools by a system of inter¬ 
change or by the appointment of peripatetic teachers. This 
would mean breaking down the conception of small schools as 
separate emities so thaL teachers with special qualifications 
could be shaied by seveial schools. As well as deriving benefit, 
from specialist teaching, the children would be stimulated by 
the presence of a visiting teacher. They would benefit also by 
visits from other people in the neighbourhood with special 
knowledge—Llie farmer, the postman and the policeman— 
provided that these are able to talk to children. The appoint¬ 
ment of an additional teacher for a group of schools with a 
knowledge of techniques for helping children with learning 
difficulties is also recommended. Where there are inadequacies 
in stalling in the teaching service, as, for instance, where no 
teacher is qualified to Leach music, or where teachers aie un¬ 
able to teach physical education, or where language teach¬ 
ing in Wales presents special problems, the services of the 
organisers might perhaps be used to the advantage of the 
children and themselves Efforts should be made also to bring 
the children together in larger groups for games or for non¬ 
competitive festivals of music, drama and dancing. 

The rural school child, even more than the town child, 
depends on the versatility of his class teacher for the width of 
his education. In a large school the limitations of one teacher 
may be compensated by the gifts of another. But in the country, 
children are confined for their primary school life to the 
influence of one, two or three members of stall: they can receive 
only what this small unit can give, their school horizons are 
bounded by the vision of their teachers. Thus it is essential to 
secure for the rural schools men and women of wide interests, of 
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culture and good teaching ability. It is a matter of congratula¬ 
tion Lhat the schools are now being increasingly stalled with 
trained teachers, whereas at ihe time of Lhe Hadow report Lhe 
majority of rural school teachers were unqualified, even m the 
case of one-teacher schools. Yet the numbei ot those who seem 
to hnd complete satisfaction in the life of the countryside is not 
large enough to meet the needs of the schools. The colleges re¬ 
port that not many students from urban areas choose to teach 
in counLiy schools. We are glad to note that some colleges give 
special attention to lural school work and encourage piospec- 
tive teachers of the right type to acquire the necessary combina¬ 
tion of good all-round proficiency with particular knowledge 
of count!y maLters. Many young teachers are country lovers 
who could thoroughly enjoy lural school work m reasonably 
favourable circumstances. But often Lhey find that the circum¬ 
stances in which they are asked to work are not reasonably 
lavourable. General conditions will have Lo be substantially 
improved before the shortage of teachers can be oveicome 
The provision of a school house usually attracts applicants for 
a post, but where no house is available (as is the case with 
some head and all assistant teachers) the lack of acceptable 
living accommodation frightens away applicants. The limited 
social life, with a whist drive perhaps as the only social func¬ 
tion, and the almost complete lack of cultural opportunities 
do not commend work in rural schools to young teachers. 
Much is being done to combat this feeling of isolation by the 
provision of short residential refresher courses with oppor¬ 
tunity for social conUcts as one of their main aims These 
courses should not impose an undue financial burden on the 
teachers, nor should the problem of staffing prevent the release 
of teachers from small rural schools. We think also that those 
who live in the country should feel a social obligation to be¬ 
friend the young teacher who comes among them with no 
knowledge of Lhe neighbourhood. 

The coming of the basic scale, equal pay and improved head 
teacher allowances should help to secure more of the right kind 
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of men and women teachers for country schools A largci 
number of able, energetic teachers would be willing to serve 
here if successful experience as a head of a small school were 
given due weight when appointments to headships or larger 
schools were made. These have increasingly been given to assis¬ 
tants in large schools, who, however able, have not had the 
experience of organisation and personal relationships which 
the head of a small school gains. The rural schools are there¬ 
fore deprived of the invigorating influence of ambitious teacheis 
because they l'car professional stagnation. Gi ailed posts m 
urban schools, with their additional payments, have also had an 
influence in attracting teachers from Lhc country Lo urban 
schools, and there would appear to be a case for using special 
allowances lo encourage teachers to take service in more remote 
rural districts, as lias already been done in Scotland 

The policy of attracting good teachers to the countivside 
would pay lich dividends Despite industrialisation and the 
growth of cities, there is still a strong rural elemcni in the life 
of England and Wales, and public opinion in general would 
like to preserve and develop it. The best insurance against its 
loss would lie the provision of lively, many-sided and well- 
appointed country schools. 

4 THE BILINGUAL PROBLEM IN WALES 

"Moreover it is a fact we must face that two languages and 
two cultures are part of the inheritance of the Wl‘ 1 s 1 i boy and 
girl Out educational policy must lie directed towards exploit¬ 
ing the undoubted advantages of such a situation and towards 
averting any possible dangers. These advantages and dis¬ 
advantages may affect the individual child personally, or the 
people as a community." 

This quotation from the report of Lhe Central Advisory 
Council for Education (Wales), "The Place of Welsh and Eng¬ 
lish m the Schools of Wales” (1953), presents a challenge to 
teachers and administrators in Wales. 
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Accoiding to the report, Wales can be divided linguistically 
into three mam areas, each with its special problems needing 
difTeience in approach. These areas are not clearly dehned 
geographically. For example, in English-speaking areas, mainly 
industrial, there aie pockets of Welsh-speaking communities, 
and vice versa. West Wales, from north to south, is pre¬ 
dominantly Welsh, but as the border is approached, the langu¬ 
age gradually gives place, to English until Welsh is eventually 
submerged In this area, which is chiefly rural, the schools are 
generally small, and their continued existence is encouraged 
by the Ministry and education authorities. Here the medium of 
instruction throughout the school is the mother-tongue, the 
second language being introduced at the age of six or seven 
Naturally all teachers in such schools are bilingual The 
acquisition of the second language is easier for the Welsh child 
than for his English counterpart, owing to the impact on his 
life of non-regional radio, television, weekly children's periodi¬ 
cals and so forth In the English-speaking areas, the problems 
are more difficult. The Ministry’s policy is that Welsh is to be 
taught in every school m Wales, but for various reasons some 
authorities are unable to implement the policy in full. The 
standard of Welsh acquired does not compare with the level of 
English attained by the Welsh child The linguistically mixed 
areas include schools where there is no preponderance of one 
language over the other Here a system of streaming on a 
linguistic basis is applied. In all these schools there are com 
mon problems, but they differ in degree. 

We have heard evidence on the complex character of this 
bilingual problem and its classroom implications not only in 
the held of techniques but also in organisation and staffing. 
While the Welsh junior school has to carry out all the respon¬ 
sible tasks which we describe in other parts of the report, it 
has a further additional task which the English school does not 
share. This makes heavy demands on the accommodation, 
organisation, staffing and supply of books. We feel sympathy 
with teachers in Wales when they complain that, although they 
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share the objectives which both the Ministry and the local 
education authority hold in relation to bilingual teaching, they 
are all too frequently denied the means of achieving them. 
Often the physical space to house the necessary separation into 
groups is lacking, nor indeed is the stalling ratio generous 
enough tor this kind of "double” teaching to be done 
effectually. Combining age-groups is at best a makeshift and 
adds to a difficulty already great. Only an adequate supply of 
suitably qualified teachers trained in the bilingual method will 
prevent an impossible burden for the Welsh primary schools. 
As we have noted later, a generous supply of books is essential 
if love of reading is to be fostered and the grasp of the language 
strengthened, and therefore the library of a bilingual school 
should be provided with books in both languages. While the 
bilingual school needs as good an introduction to English 
literature as the English school, it needs, in addition, an intro¬ 
duction to the literature of Wales. 

While we arc not competent to suggest ways in which educa¬ 
tional research can help the schools to face and tackle the 
pioblems flowing from bilingualism, we are glad Lo learn that 
the Faculty of Education of the University of Wales is review¬ 
ing the problems inherent in the question. We would suggest 
that at least parL of such research should be directed towards 
classroom and learning techniques that will help the daily 
round in the schools. 

5. SELECTION FOR SECONDARY EDUCATION 

It is not our purpose in this report to examine the merits or 
demerits ol the 11+ examination, but to consider the effects, if 
any, that this examination has on the content and treatment of 
the junior school curriculum. We have therefore tried to form 
a clear picture of present day methods of allocation by examin¬ 
ing the procedures used by certain representative education 
authorities, and lo set this side by side with our picture of the 
junior school curriculum as shown in the many schemes of 
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work to which we had access. We are well aware that experi¬ 
ments are being made in the abolition of examination but we 
propose lo deal here with the many cases in which examination 
forms part of the selection piorcduie 

Our survey of selection procedures has disclosed a wide 
variety. In spite, however, of differences in piotcdurc, one 
feature is common to all and that is the importance attached 
Lo English and arithmetic. Under one authority children are 
allocated as far as possible according to parents’ wishes, but 
other factors are the reports from their primary schools and an 
examination in composition, English (one paper) and arith¬ 
metic (two papers) - in another, the head teachers submit an 
order of merit and individual report, the children are tested in 
intelligence and take papers in arithmetic and English (includ¬ 
ing essay), and borderline cases are interviewed: in another, all 
candidates are tested in their own schools in general ability, 
arithmetic and English, and the top 40% are tested again in 
the same subjects plus an essay. The list coukl be indefinitely 
prolonged, but arithmetic and English would continually le- 
appear as deciding subjects. 

Judging from the written schemes of work which we have 
examined, there is a very large measure of homogeneity in the 
curriculum of different schools, despite the freedom of the 
junior school to frame its own syllabus. Apart from differences 
of emphasis, the educational experiences provided for the 
junior school child are largely the same wherever he is found— 
for the schemes of work we studied came from widely differing 
areas. This might suggest that a fully satisfactory system has 
been evolved: that through trial and error, through experi¬ 
ment, by acceptance or rejection of this or that idea, in fact 
through practical experience, the junior school curriculum 
now obtaining is the best that can be devised to meet the im¬ 
mediate and ultimate needs of the children. Or, alternatively, 
there may be some common factor which determines the con¬ 
tent of the curriculum, so that in fact the freedom of the 
junior school is partly illusory. We have tried to avoid a dog- 
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matic staLemcnt here, knowing that the human element and 
the changing circumstances of any particular school must be 
considered, and realising too that a scheme of work which 
looks dull or unimaginative when set down in cold print may 
be illuminated and transfonned by a particular interpretation. 
Nevertheless, we cannot but incline towards the second con¬ 
clusion. We are bound to ask ourselves whether there is any 
connection between the emphasis on English and arithmetic 
in the selection procedures and the apparent restriction and 
rigidity of the content of the curriculum. Of course we do not 
mean to suggest that arithmetic and English are unimportant 
subjects, but simply that an unnatural concentration on one 
part of the syllabus may throw the whole out of balance. A 
consultative committee of the National Union of Teachers 
considering transfer to secondary schools reported in 1949— 
"The machinery of allocation is not only apt to create dis¬ 
turbance in the life of the individual pupil; it may also have 
important repercussions on the work of the piimary school". 

. . There is a "widespread conviction that the Uaditional 
examination in English and arithmetic exercises a harmful 
mlluence on the work of the primary schools”. Our evidence 
bears out this comment. "The curriculum of the primary 
school is influenced by the selection examination” writes one 
ol our conudbutors. "Class teachers keep this examination in 
the forefront of their minds. . . We know that in a great many 
primary schools much time is devoted to art, music, handwork 
and physical education, but all the time there is a feeling that 
these are not the important things. We show that by our use of 
the term ‘basic subjects’ when referring to English and arith¬ 
metic. When we consider those two subjects, there is no doubt 
at all that they are geared to the kind of papers set in the 
examination ” We cannot but conclude that the selection 
examination does affect, and in some cases harmfully alfect, the 
content and treatment of the curriculum. There is evidence to 
suggest that the effect is fairly widespread and serious enough 
to demand the consideration of all who have the best interests 
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of children at heart. The process by which we place children in 
secondary education was originally intended to be one of 
allocation. We have used the more challenging word "selec¬ 
tion" because we believe that it expresses the truth about our 
present practice. The number of grammar school places is more 
or less fixed, and as long as primary schools and parents make 
it their aim to pass childten into the grammar school, admis¬ 
sion can only be competitive. 

The creation of a right attitude of nmid towards allocation 
would go a long way towards avoiding the evils of which we 
are all aware—undue strain on the child, coaching boLh at 
school and home, and other forcing-house mcLhods. It is com¬ 
mon knowledge that in many areas parents try to exert pressure 
on the teachers. In some people's eyes, the prestige of the 
school rests on the results of the 11 + examination. If these mis¬ 
taken attitudes are to be altered, parents, teachers and ad¬ 
ministrators must work together in a partnership based on 
understanding the deepest need of the primary school child— 
his need to be taught according to his own particular abilities, 
which may not fit the pattern of the 11+ examinations. This 
may appear to be an oversimplification of a very difficult prob¬ 
lem, but it is surely the heart of the problem. At present, pre¬ 
paration for the examination often spoils something that could 
be so happy—the last two years of a child's junior school life, 
ParenLs can help by taking an active interest in the complete 
school life of the child, and not just in his examination success. 
Education authorities have done much to create an informed 
public opinion, and we ask them to do even more, because we 
think it vital that parents in particular should be kept fully 
informed of the whole process of allocation. We also believe 
that the bodies responsible for examination can help by devis¬ 
ing as many different types of test as possible, and by taking 
the primary school teachers into partnership in their consulta¬ 
tions. Examination techniques are so well advanced that it 
should be possible to ring the changes fairly often, and so 
preclude to some degree narrow specialisation and coaching. 
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In the final analysis, however, the chief responsibility rests 
on the teacher It is lie who has control over what actually 
happens in the classroom, and this gives him control over the 
situation as a whole Through his knowledge, his training and 
his traditions he is equipped to tackle the problems presented 
by the 11 -1- examination. It is his duly to resist wrong pressures, 
I10111 whatever direction they may come. 




Part II. The Curriculum 


The Seamless Robe of Knowledge 

As long ago as 1903 wo find that although the Board of Edu¬ 
cation was issuing a curriculum consisting of a long list of dis¬ 
connected subjects, 1 the inspectors' reports 2 were already 
pressing for a liberal approach to education. Since then educa¬ 
tional thinkers have constantly sought means of presenting 
knowledge to the developing mind in ways more significant 
than as a sum of unrelated facets. The Handbook of Sugges¬ 
tions 3 for 1937 warned us that: 

"a subject deals largely, as it must, with generalised ex¬ 
perience which may have no appeal to the young child. , . 
and for him any division of experience into separate time¬ 
table subjects is at best an artificial business and in any 
case results in a great deal of his school work becoming 
unreal and lacking in any purpose he can comprehend." 
Teachers have been urged to modify the traditional practice of 
fragmentation into subjects if they wished to presenl in their 
schools a knowledge that was a light to the mind and not a 
load on the memory. For knowledge recognises no such arti¬ 
ficial boundaries and Whitehead emphasises what he calls "the 
seamless robe of learning". Subject divisions indicate a later 
stage and not the beginning of learning 
The first two decades of this century, influenced no doubt 
by I-Iebartian psychology, were, in school practice, the era of 
correlation. The principle of correlation was not always under- 
1 Code ot Regulations for Day Schools, 190* 

a General Reports of H.M Inspectors on Elementary Schools and Training 
Colleges lor the Year igoi. 

1 Board of Education Handbook of Suggestions, H.M S.O. 1937. 
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stood in the Herbartian sense of joint illumination, and soon 
deteriorated in practice into a mechanical and often aitifui.il 
link between school subjects. The notorious example of the 
daffodil which reappeared in nature study, literature and ai t is 
too well known for repetition here. Nevertheless, genuine 
examples of effective correlation were sometimes found, as 
when geography, nature study and garden piacLice were allies 
in helping children to understand the connection between rain¬ 
fall and growth. Though correlation wrongly understood and 
misapplied brought an intrinsically sound concept into unwai- 
ranted disrepuLe, yet the search for an organisation of a school 
concent Lhat would give expression to the ‘oneness’ of know¬ 
ledge went on. Largely through the mlluence of Dewey, the 
unified curriculum has assumed such forms and names as ‘pro¬ 
jects’, ‘centres of interest', and ‘topics’ The names may vary, but 
the two underlying principles are always the same: the one re¬ 
lates to a concepL, the other to a method. The conccpl expresses 
the ‘oneness’ or interdependence of divers fields of knowledge, 
The method emphasises the importance of children’s participa¬ 
tion in the acquiring of knowledge. The first is a direct descen¬ 
dant of Herbart, the second a product of the American pragma¬ 
tist or experimental school of thought. These princijiles have 
deeply influenced our schools, though our British practice has 
developed a character of its own. The principle of correlation 
had assumed the existence of subject divisions and then en¬ 
deavoured to find a connecting link between them, whereas 
the project or topic method sought to differentiate the specific 
branches of knowledge and/or skills already implicu in the 
topic itself Rusk* puts the difference in this way: 

‘‘The organisation of knowledge is secured ordinal ily by the 
analysis of school pursuits into ‘subjects’ although it may 
be at the cost of immediate interest, and in a subject like 
mathematics this organisation is more essential than m 

* A History of Intant Education by Robert R, Rusk. University ot 

London Press, 1933 
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literature These subjects must later be reunited, and this 
is elfected through correlation. In Lhe pioject method there 
rs no need for correlation, because there has been no 
drvrsion into subjects; the problem in the project plan rs 
rather one of differentiation.” 

Many claims for the eflicacy of such organisatrorr have been 
made. It has the virtue of immediacy, concreteness and direct 
challenge. The pupils gam in initiative, resourcefulness and in 
critical judgment. Nevertheless teacheis have found that the 
project must not be a mere haphazard presentation and if it is 
so handled it may become a disastrous substitute ior oigarused 
knowledge Experience shows too that not all school subjects 
can be so oiganised, for a subject like arithmetic, though it can 
and must be given reality, has its own logical development, and 
any incidental treatment in terms of an accidental demand m 
pursuing a topic may lead Lo confusion and profitless meander¬ 
ing. We have also learned that mere experiencing of knowledge 
is not enough—time must be allowed too for revision and 
practice so that the knowledge can be permanently retained 
and readily available. With these reservations, we strongly 
approve and commend the topic treatment. We feel that much 
realism, meaning and vitality are found to pervade the class¬ 
room when conciete problems, within the capacity of the child, 
are picscnted for solution and when a lojric which stings the 
imagination is being pursued in divers directions. The child¬ 
ren’s written work often shows virility and vigour when they 
are recording achievements that seem to them worth-while. 

There are certain practical consequences of accepting these 
principles. The rigid syllabus and timetable of short penods 
from which Lhe teacher was not allowed to depart become 
obsolete. Yet this docs not mean that the school lacks organisa¬ 
tion, only that the organisation is much more flexible and the 
responsibility rather differently divided between class teacher 
and head. The decision as to whether the child’s work is dcalL 
with m subject compartments or as topics is primarily a matLer 
for the class teacher, whose training and professional skill fit 
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him for this responsibility, It is for him to find the balance 
between following the children's interests and directing their 
work. He has to bcai in mind that the child cannot live happily 
in society without possessing certain basic skills among which 
reading, writing, number come first, and hence the acquisition 
ol these skills cannot be left to chance. Time must be set aside 
for such work But in certain other parts of the course he may 
think it more important that the children should have a vital 
experience and work thoroughly and eagerly than that they 
should cover planned areas of information. The aim of the 
class teacher is to lei the child work at something that seems 
relevant and important to him, to extend his environment so 
that his curiosity is aroused in fresh subjects, and to give 
practice so that skill is developed. Meanwhile the task of Lhe 
head teacher is to know what is happening throughout his 
school and see that the variety of topic-work is combined in the 
long run into a loosely conceived general plan, while he acts 
as correlator and decides what staff conferences and records are 
needed to prevent overlapping or gaps, 

We turn now to the consideration of different parts of the 
curriculum, but wc ask readers to look at each section in the 
light of this introduction. 



English Language 

The Committee believes that language, with its many and 
divers ramifications, should be at the heart of things in the 
junior school. 

In saying this we are not unmindful of experiments in the 
field of creative arts such as are outlined in the "SLory of a 
School” * II is there suggested that, "... expression in the arts 
gives not only a natural approach to academic subjects but also 
a more confident basis for Lackling the difficulties of social 
relationships. . . it seems to me to be wrong to teach academic 
subjects before children have experience of expression in the 
arts". One of our witnesses urged that the core of the primary 
school curriculum lay in the creative arts, and noL in the tool 
subjects of arithmetic and language, as traditional values 
would have it. After very careful consideration of this view 
point, we are still of the opinion that the child’s intellectual 
development would be hampered and his inadequacy as a 
social being lessened, if at this stage of his schooling he were 
not exposed to rich verbal experiences; not given an oppor¬ 
tunity to gain an increasing mastery over the printed word, and 
encouraged to cast his thoughts and feelings into verbal form. 
The aim of the junior school should be to ensure that the 
child can speak well, read well and write well. To define langu¬ 
age content thus, is not to imply that the narrowly useful is the 
sole arbiter; still less does it suggest that competence in the 
handling of words, and love for and understanding of their 
ways, are the products of an endless gymnastic, however skil¬ 
fully contrived. The isolated lessons involving the supplying 
of suitable adjectives to an arbitrarily compiled list of nouns— 
the artificial listing of adverbs that could partner certain verbs 
—may produce some impression of competence, but this forced 

* Ministry of Education pamphlet No. 14, 1949. H.M.S.O. 
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vocabulary is seldom woven into the child’s own usage. Our 
aims should be taken to include both the creative use ol langu¬ 
age and the modestly useful—the poem, the essay and the curt 
specification of our needs to the grocer clown the roach 
According to an investigation quoted by the Scottish Primary 
Education Report,* we use the spoken and the written word in 
the ratio of jjo ■ i in the former’s favour: but without resorting 
to statistics, wc all know how big a part speaking plays in our 
lives. We who work in the junior school are unlikely to under¬ 
value the importance of encouraging lucid speech: but the very 
large classes that have been our lot latterly have perhaps been 
responsible for a decrease in oral work. We feel that more 
attention should be given to ease and exactness in speaking 
than is usual in many schools Quite apart from the problem 
of large numbers, which limit the exchange of free informal 
speech between teacher and child, teachers have to fight against 
a long tradition of valuing written work and grammatical dull 
above practice in spontaneous speaking By treating English 
in the schools as though it were a dead language, educators of 
the past have created the inarticulate Englishman. The 
methods of helping children to become articulate are many, 
and are not by any means confined to the English lesson. The 
atmospheie of cheerful friendliness which exists in most of our 
schools and the bond of confidence which exists between 
teacher and child are essentials to success in this field. But the 
school exercise which gives children most confidence and 
fluency in speech is practice in unscripted drama, and we 
would urge that it be given generous space in the junior school 
programme. Such dramas often arise from work in history or 
literature and call on art, craft and other subjects to help in 
the production: they are in fact one of the most effective means 
of integrating the curriculum: but for our present purpose 
their value m helping children to speak expressively and well 
is all-important. Drama of this kind is acted, in the round and 

* Primary Education, A Report of the Advisory Council on Education in 
Scotland, 1949, H.M S.O, 
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does not expect any audience. We have heard evidence oppos¬ 
ing the use of scripted plays or the giving oi any performance 
in public by junior school children. Our view is that there is a 
place for scripted plays' we think that the children should 
sometimes wriLe their own plays and occasionally use plays 
written by others. But we agice that the greater part of the 
work m drama should exercise the children in fluent spon¬ 
taneous speech, and lhaL the value of this work lies m the exer¬ 
cise itself and not in preparation for a public show. We have 
viewed with some sorrow the appaieni decrease m popularity 
of reading aloud. This piacLice had a purpose and value, not 
only in giving the reader self confidence but also m encourag¬ 
ing good speech The glowing practice of leLUng childien read 
well-chosen passages at morning assemblies is to be recom¬ 
mended, and such readings should involve as many children as 
possible from the various age levels 

A major problem is the children's own enunciation. There is 
no denying that many of them speak very badly and that this 
has all sorts of unfortunate social implications. 

“ 'I 'as t'go 'ome straight arter school’. 

'Doan marrer. I alius comes wiv yer, anyway.' ” 

"This is how most of my children talk lq each other” writes 
Joan Goldman of her village school: and she adds, “it's how 
Lhey talk to me, too, except when a raised eyebrow sends them 
scurrying into their 'best' speech.”* That ‘best’ speech, with its 
dreadful unnatural refinement, is worse than the first It was 
intensified by the formal, artificial speech training lesson, which 
we have no desire to see revived. NeveiLheless we believe that 
advantage may be taken of natural opportunities offeied dur¬ 
ing dramatic work, in choral speaking and during classroom 
debates to improve slovenly utterance and to sweeten harsh 
and displeasing tones Our wish is not to discourage regional 
dialects, but rather to eradicate the impure vowel and the 
slurred consonant Clear, pleasing speech is wilhm the reach 
of all and we would be sorry if the manner and method of our 

* The School in our Village- by Joan M Goldman. BalsFoid, 11)57 
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enunciation were to divide us into the ‘two nations’ of the 
nineteenth century. All of us tend to acquire the speech habits 
of our environment. We appreciate that the school cannot 
always successfully combat the adverse influences of the street 
and home, but it should be our aim in the schools to ensure 
that our listeners hear nothing but what will help them. The 
teacher himself should speak well and he should also use means 
like the gramophone record to let the children hear how 
natural and how inlcicsting good speech tan he. We would 
lecommend that the children be sometimes allowed to hear on 
a tape recorder what kind of speech is theirs, and advantage 
taken Lhere and then to show how both the clarity and attrac¬ 
tiveness of their speech could be improved 

In discussing the value and function of oral work we are 
concerned not only wiLh enunciation but also with the build¬ 
ing of phrases and sentences.—the ordering of thoughts in 
spoken words. The value of such practice is that the child is 
free to wrestle with the problem of expression unhampered by 
the demands of an ancillary skill like handwriting, whose claims 
(particulaily while in the process of being mastered) can much 
hinder the flow of thinking. But the commit to be expressed 
should be already there: it is an awareness of the need to find 
adequate means of saying it that gives purpose and value to the 
trimming of words. Instead of stressing ihe cliche that all 
teachers are teachers of language, we would laLher say that all 
activities of the child, whether in a curricular subject, an in¬ 
triguing film or narrative, the journey to or from school, a 
birthday party or a football match, provide the raw material 
for language practice. 

Our second objective in the learning of language is that our 
children should read well. It is through reading that a child 
can enrich his thoughts, increase his knowledge and enlarge 
his experience by vicarious means. For those who conic to a 
junior school having already some mastery over the art of read¬ 
ing, encouragement and rich bookshelves may generally speak¬ 
ing be all that is needed, and in a later chapter of our report we 
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deal with the place and function of class and school libraries. 
The problem confronting schools which have to cater for those 
who find difficulties in learning has already been considered 
A degree of literacy is possible even for the most unpromising, 
provided opportunity, facilities and teaching resources are 
available Indeed, one of the minor tragedies of the junior 
school is the cumulative chniacler of avoidable backwardness 
in reading, for iL would not exist if staffing and physical 
resources allowed of close and frequent instruction and 
guidance being given in small groups to those who found Lhe 
initial steps difficult. 

Our definition of literacy must include something more than 
word recognition, for reading is not an exercise in the making 
of different sounds, but rather in the synthesising of sound and 
symbol to make sense, If ‘learning to read' does not at some 
stage evolve into ‘reading to learn’ we have fallen short It is 
the comprehending, whether it be of descriptive fact, of instruc¬ 
tion or of the interplay of character or event, lhat brings to 
the effort its purpose and reward. Wc have taught a child to 
read, in the full sense of reading with intelligence, when wc 
have convinced him through experience that books are in¬ 
dispensable to his needs and growth. 

When we come to our third ami, that of writing, all that 
wc have said in discussing oral work about aptness, lucidity 
and coherence is relevant, but in addition the child has to gain 
the necessary skill to put his thoughts into writing. To acquire 
writing techniques is not easy, for much of our spelling is 
arbitrary, punctuation requires some matuiity, and sequential 
paragraphing demands much intelligence. Awareness of such 
difficulties often prompts both teachers and tcxL-book writers 
to evolve series of exercises designed to help the child to over¬ 
come them For the same reason spelling lists are compiled— 
some based on frequency of error, others related to a given 
topic, and others again just lists of words deemed by someone 
to be essential learning. Despite conscientious application and 
much exercising, frustration for the teacher often ensues, for 
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though the exercises as exercises are frequently correctly done, 
not much of this learning seems to be applied when next the 
child writes a piece of continuous prose The apparent lack of 
transfer is no new problem, and the teacher is often puMed 
and worried by it. An explanation, in part of least, may be 
found in Lhc teacher’s genuine desire to anticipate some of the 
children’s difficulties and cater for them by means of a set 
lesson and exercise. In this way all too often the problem and 
solution aic the teacher's, while the functional relevance of the 
content escapes the child Particularly is this so where grammar 
is taught through definitions which are often beyond the in¬ 
tellectual grasp of the junior school child. Language techniques 
can best be taught through concrete examples where the sig¬ 
nificance of what is taught is fairly obvious to Lhe child—as, 
for instance, the correction on the spot of a word that the child 
has failed to spell accurately or has not used correctly in the 
context, or the rebuilding of a wrongly constructed sentence 
Help given in such concrete situations is far more valuable 
than an abstract exercise, and the changes made will be seen 
by the child as necessary if he is to say exactly and accurately 
what he wants to say A remedial programme of exercises based 
on diagnosis of actual error would at least have the advantage 
that the child would realise he needed them. Similarly, an 
extension of a child’s vocabulary by means of an artificial 
vocabulary list has little merit. A wide vocabulary is acquired 
only by experiencing the need in actual life or in a written 
contexL. Dr Watts'* deplores the practice of aiming at , . 
enlargement of vocabulary by means of formal exercises, as 
though such enlargement were in itself of value. It is Lhe mind 
that needs enlargement. The enrichment and illumination of 
experience by observation and discussion is a surer way to the 
genuine enlargement of vocabulary than can be secured by 
concentration on formal exercises in the correct use of words 
the need for which is not personally felt.” 

* lhe Language and Mental Development oE Childien: by A F. Watts 
Harrap, 1944 
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We must be patient in our expectation of the child’s mastery 
over written language, for research both here and in America 
suggests that maturity and experience are greater factors in 
determining this mastery than mere mental ability. The use of 
dependent clauses and economy of expression through the use 
ot adjectival and other phrases, for instance, show a higher 
correlation with chronological age than with mental age. Pro¬ 
ficiency in the art of written expression is then a matter for 
experience and reflection on experience rather than a matter 
for anticipation by intellectual gymnastic, But this experience 
need not be confined to the direct, but can be acquired by 
vicarious means, and here the child’s reading and what is read 
to him—if it catches his imagination—can be fruitful sources 
of genuine enrichment. As the child progresses through the 
junior school it may well be that a direct study of passages 
from the work of master writers may help him to write more 
effectively himself: but the temptation to use literature for a 
narrow didactic purpose should be resisted. It would be un¬ 
fortunate if the junior school child’s introduction Lo literature 
were solely for analytic purposes The nobler ends of reading 
for enjoyment and relishing a master’s handling of words may 
thus be defeated. 

The arL of writing profits like all else through purposeful 
practice. In listening to evidence we have sometimes been con¬ 
scious of a clash and sense of conflict between "formal” and 
"creative” writing. This seems to us to disregard the value of 
variety of teaching. Certainly children should never be told to 
write on a set subject that has no interest for them. But we do 
not think that all their writing can be creative, and it was the 
experience of some of our members that when this was 
attempted the results in some cases lacked spontaneity and 
were of low standard. There is room for the reproductive essay 
where both sequence and content are provided, or for the 
descriptive paragraph. The carefree, uninhibited entry in a 
diary often reveals refreshing individuality and an unexpected 
flair for the apt word. To many children the writing of verse 
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seems a natural activity and they often achieve beauty by their 
sparing and straightforward use of words. Some are attracted 
by writing a short article for the school magazine or the wall 
newspaper, where the delight and excitement of an experience 
which they have translated into words will be read by their 
fellows. The personal letter is another piece of writing which 
seems worth-while to the child. Its purpose is obvious to him, 
and it provides ample scope for narrative or description. Above 
all, perhaps, it is far removed from the set essay and may satisfy 
the child that there is point in learning to write after all. It is 
probably true that the child who lacks a love for words and has 
no ear for cadence will not go very far beyond the demands of 
everyday communication and that the occasional personal 
letter is the only thing he will need to write in adult life. 

So the junior school child will go forward with poise and 
composure when speaking to strangers or to his fellows, and 
will be exact and unaffected in what he writes: and maybe his 
love for the printed word will so grow as to inspire him one 
day to enrich Ins literary heritage by a contribution of his own. 



Literature 


It is not altogether easy to teach litcratuie in the modern 
woild. Tiue, the schools in this country starL with certain 
advantages; the English and Welsh have now been literate for 
about three generations, so the habit of reading has had time 
to establish itself: and a people which produces works of letters 
so freely and richly during many successive centuries obviously 
possesses a certain bent towards literature. But literature today 
has to face the enormous competition of cheap popular writing 
and the new means of communication through radio and tele¬ 
vision. Civilised values are threatened by the sheer mass of 
literate illiterates who are satisfied by a too cheap joy. Hence 
children who have in themselves the power of enjoying great 
literature may be seduced by lighter and ever lighter forms of 
entertainment and never discover the realms of gold. It is for 
the junior school to open out their path. 

A survey of children's choice m the field of literature made 
by one of our members shows that "reading a story” is still an 
easy winner. For children in the earlier years Grimm and 
Andersen have not lost their charm, and the mischievous 
rabbit, the arrogant toad and the smiling Sam Pig are all held 
in affectionate esteem. Among the older ones, particularly 
those whose earlier literary menus have been varied and well- 
savoured, "Treasure Island", "Martin Rattler” and "Ivanhoc” 
and the like classics are still read by the discriminating, though 
more modern pieces like "Heidi" or "The Railway Children”, 
in which interest has been directly stimulated by the radio and 
television, are mote generally popular. Openly or covertly, all 
these are accompanied by ail unquestioned self-surrender to 
the fearless but fortunate adventures of the weekly comics and 
magazines. These are indeed the Sir Galahads of the ten-year- 
olds Many children read quantities of very rubbishy stoiies as 
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their favourite choice: we may deplore this, but is is a fact. The 
experience of most of our members, however, is that an intelli¬ 
gent. child tires of them after a time, and meanwhile they have 
at least established the habit of reading. They are not harmful 
if used as a stepping sLone lo something belicr: and we were 
much impressed, when hearing evidence from a children's 
librarian, at the skill shown in tempting the children ioiwaid. 
With many junior school children the book of fact is pieicited 
to the book of fiction, and the junior school boy has been 
known lo prefer as a Christmas gift “Things you can make 
yourself" to any story. In contrast might be quoted the remaik 
of a little girl that she “would never go for books of fact, as 
they are seldom exciting”. The secret of wanting to turn to a 
book for most is either the appeal of a stirring nairative or a 
thirst to know about real people and the things they do and 
make. 

It is more difficult to generalise about poetry. As a recent 
writer comments, “The fundamental conclusion that one can 
reach about the teaching of poetry is that il is so delicate and 
individual a matter that generalisations arc out of place."* But 
certain trends may be perceived. There is plenty of evidence 
that the ballad appeals to this age-group, and the more stirring 
the story, the greater the appeal. Children respond to the sen¬ 
suous attraction of a rhyme scheme or a marked rhythm. Poems 
from the world of nature, of flowers, trees and animals— pro¬ 
vided they are direct and not shol with sophistication—or 
poems which express a simple emotion, be it happy or sad, will 
always find ihose who can respond In every classroom a poten¬ 
tial poetry-lover may be present, and it may seem to him or her 
pure chance that words were suddenly read or heard which 
opened a new world of intense pleasure. But perhaps this did 
not happen by chance: perhaps the teacher provided the 
material by way of experiment, and will provide more, if he 
divines that it is welcome. 

There are two main factors that go to condition the young 
* Poetry and the Teacher, by T. W Sussams. Nelson. 1949 
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mind towards the world of books—the teacher and the environ¬ 
ment. 

The first requisite of a good teacher of literature is that he 
shall himself be an active reader. Love for the things of the 
spirit is engendered by example, not precept. It is the teacher 
who has his mind full of "noble and gracious images” and 
reveals in alULude and demeanour that he has been enriched 
by "silent converse with the minds of the great” who will evoke 
response He will probably know too how to choose just the 
material for which the children are ready, and because he has 
chosen aptly there will be little need for the explanations that 
come between the story or poem and the child. The road to 
success lies in the enthusiasm of the teacher and his capacity 
to provide suitable material at the right time. 

The environment is almost more important than the teacher. 
We sometimes say of a child, "Of course, he has advantages: 
he comes from a home where there are books”: and as we speak 
we envisage a home where there are plenty of books on shelves 
and lying about, and where the child is accustomed to seeing 
people read, not for the sake of some practical need but simply 
because they like it. Does it not follow that we should try to 
create such a picture in the classroom? Our report deals more 
fully with library facilities at a later stage; but the library and 
the classroom have one common purpose—that tire children 
shall turn naturally to books and grow to like what they find in 
them. There should surely be a place in every classroom for 
books, some directly related to the course of study, and others 
(frequently changed) as decoys to entice the children onward. 
For progress m discrimination is a great element in the making 
of a reader. Most junior school children read for pleasure, as 
the mountains of children's books on the booksellers’ tables 
bear witness: but many cease to read in adolescence because 
they never pass beyond this stage of children’s stories into a 
world of grown-up reading. The really able children in the 
junior school will already be passing beyond this stage. Sir 
Ernest Barker thinks that he did not begin to read for pleasure 
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till he was about ten years old: but finding Scott's novels avail¬ 
able in the little stone house where he went daily to deliver 
milk, he eagerly devoured one after another.* The classroom 
should be a place which makes children familiar with books— 
a place where a child can pick up a book, glance at it, dip into 
it, and finally become immersed. 

There are many methods by which teachers seek to foster in 
children not merely a love of reading, but of reading that 
which time and truth have affirmed to be the best. We live in 
an age of popularising of outlines and of things made easy—a 
tacit admission that the best is still the best but that readers 
will wrestle with it only on their own terms. Hence the 
shortened versions, the strip cartoons featuring stories by the 
world’s greatest authors and similar treatment of biblical nar¬ 
ratives in the pages of the weekly comic. The basic material of 
these stories is so elemental that it readily appeals to the young 
mind. Stripped of their adult idiom they arc stirring stuff, and 
many a junior school child has fallen under the spell of this 
approach. Does this kind of treatment lead the child to make 
first hand acquaintance with the authors? Tor sonic, perhaps, 
it is an awakening and these will seek closer contact; but for 
others the story is known and there seems no need to seek 
further. Children often need some help, as they would say, in 
‘getting into' a story: but there is far greater literary merit in 
the story read aloud than in the popularised version. Not only 
is the listener hearing the authentic words as the author wrote 
them, but he is unconsciously extending his knowledge as he 
hears, and learning new words in the right way, by under¬ 
standing them in their context. We would specially stress the 
importance of reading passages from the Bible, for nothing 
else will make children sufficiently at home with the language 
to read the text for themselves. Reading aloud often leads a child 
to read the story for himself, and then to read another by the 
same author. The writer, as well as his wares, has caught the 

* Father of the Man' by Sir Ernest Barker, National Council of Social 
Service, 1948 
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imagination. Sometimes it is enough to begin the story only, 
leaving Lhe children to finish by themselves as soon as their 
interest has been held. At least one boy possesses a copy of 
"The Children oi the New Forest’ because the Leacher lcfL Lhe' 
school befoic finishing the story! Gramophone records of finely 
read poems and stoiics have great value in supplementing the 
teacher’s own reading and affording varieLy of Lone and voice. 
There are obvious links between the study of liteiature and 
the dramatic work and wriLing of verse which we have already 
described. 

The setting apart of a school time for silent reading is an 
essential piece of organisation. Finally, the child should lie 
encouraged whenever possible to possess books of his own, and, 
where parents will foster this interest by providing a bookshelf 
for his special use, Lhere is a good chance that another lover of 
books has begun to gather his treasure. 



Elementary Mathematics 

Wc have speiu considerable tune m discussing the naiure and 
purpose of the teaching of mathematics in tlve junior school. A 
review of the teaching of mathematics m the former elementary 
schools since the introduction of the State system of education, 
revealed thaL in a great many cases a syllabus based on adult 
needs was dogmatically imposed on the school and hence much 
of the work presented to the children was adult m conception, 
The syllabus in the schools often reflected the practice of hade 
and commerce in those times, and pupils were expected to be 
conversant with, quite involved manipulations, such as simple 
and compound interest or stocks and shares, since it was held 
that these processes might prove necessary in later years to the 
business of living and making a living. Today, however, there 
is little need for teaching these involved calculations, and the 
work of the junior school has changed Hs character accord¬ 
ingly. Even more important, our fuller knowledge of child 
psychology and awareness of the need for a child-centred cur¬ 
riculum have had a profound effect on the mathematical con¬ 
tent of the syllabus. It was noted that the teaching of arith¬ 
metic in the schools years ago was most thoroughly carried out, 
but was marred by a fundamental weakness in principle: the 
children were able to do long mathematical processes quite 
skilfully, but they had very little understanding of what lay 
behind these processes. Indeed, in many schools, the childien 
acquired the arithmetical skills by rule of thumb, and the 
same pupils would often be unable to follow the reasoning 
which was involved in a simple problem. We noted, too, that 
in the past great stress had been laid on the teaching of arith¬ 
metic, but that other branches of mathematics had been neg¬ 
lected. Even in schools where algebra and geometry had been 
introduced, these subjects were usually presented as sets of 
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tormulae, or a number of constructions or propositions to be 
memorised. Whilst there is little or no place for Lhe formal 
teaching of, say, geomeLry in the junior school, we should like 
to urge that the child should have as much spatial experience 
as possible: size, shape and direction are ideas that are of great 
value. A child has number and spatial experience veiy eaily in 
life, and it should be the aim of our teaching to develop and 
extend this knowledge in a systematic manner, and also, pos¬ 
sibly, to give an opportunity for wrestling wiLh generalised 
concepts. In fact, we have chosen to call our subjecL elementaly 
mathematics and not arithmetic because we feel that at a later 
stage the learning of mathematics should grow naturally and 
logically out of the learning of junior school arithmetic. 

We have observed that many teachers, particularly young 
teachers, are worried and anxious about the teaching of 
elementary mathematics. This is understandable, having re¬ 
gard to the more flexible and child-centred curriculum of die 
modern primary school. In the past each school had its own 
scheme of work which laid down in great detail the exact 
amount ol work a child should cover in each year, but in many 
cases today the teachers are expected to introduce the subjecL 
to the children by giving them a real understanding of iL, and 
developing the content as the children are ready to benefit 
from it. The children, too, sometimes become emouonally dis¬ 
turbed about mathematics, and this is often because they are 
early befogged by a too abstract approach to Lhe subject. 

It is pleasing to note that a great change is taking place in 
the presentation of mathematics to primary school children, 
and we feel that of all the subjects in the curriculum it is most 
essential in mathematics that the work set to the children 
should arise out of their own experience and be well wiLhin 
their capabilities. We therefore reviewed what number ex¬ 
periences a child should have had before he reached the junior 
school, so that the course there should follow quite naturally 
from the number work the child had experienced at home and 
subsequently in the infants’ school. The number experiences 

H 
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presented in a good home are most valuable, and the child 
h-om such a home will find the beginnings of arithmetic very 
much easier than he who has not been so fortunate. Early con¬ 
tacts with counting would include familiar objects in the 
child’s immediate environment. Most children soon recognise 
'one’ and a group of 'two' from one hat and one coat, from two 
gloves, two shoes and two socks. They cannot live in a house 
without using numbers in connection with doors, windows, 
tables, chairs, laying a table, recognising the number of plates 
or spoons needed by Lhc family. They have further practice by 
handling toys and games which involve counting, such as ball 
games, marbles, books, doll's house, Noah's ;uk, toy soldiers. 
These very early experiences in number make a deep impres¬ 
sion on the mind and condition the approach to mathematics 
at a later sLage. A wise teacher will be well aware that arith¬ 
metic is more easily understood by the child and more fully 
integrated with everyday life if these experiences are used and 
built upon. 

Where children of the pre-school age have ample material 
to play with they soon aoquire ideas of shape and size, and the 
meaning of 'some' and ‘many’, ‘large’ and 'small'. These ex¬ 
periences can be, and often are followed in the infants’ schools 
through number games and allied occupations, recognition of 
shapes, symbols and number-groupings, in the first place lead¬ 
ing from 1 and ? to g, 4 and 5. Out of doors, house numbers, 
bus fares and shopping all help to make the beginnings of 
arithmetic easier to understand and the child who has practised 
in this informal way will find counting in groups, and the 
beginnings of number composition and decomposition a com¬ 
paratively simple matter. Therefore, in the early si ages under¬ 
standing of the meaning of number should be our aim, and 
we should be aware of the danger of teaching skills without 
the necessary understanding. There should be a continuance 
of practical experience so that the processes introduced will be 
readily understood, Many of the difficulties facing children in 
the junior school may arise from the fact that they were taught 
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to write down sums too early. Unless the use of symbols is pre¬ 
ceded by real appreciation of number, their significance cannot 
be grasped The number work at this stage should, therefore, 
always be well ahead of the formal written work 'Sums’ should 
be introduced by and through experience in the handling of 
concrete material, and the power of reasoning will develop 
side by side with familiarity in practical work. Constant use of 
everyday topics should make clear that number values are 
universally valid, not only do 2 counters and 3 counters make 
5 counters, but 2 boys and 3 boys make 5 boys: 2 buses and 3 
buses make 5 buses: counters are used as a matter of con¬ 
venience m a crowded classroom and should have no specific 
connotation arithmetically to the children who make use of 
them. Although we feel that there are some schools where 
arithmetic involving abstract reasoning and concepts is in¬ 
troduced far too early, we are nevertheless most appreciative of 
the wide variety of number work being done in infants’ depart¬ 
ments in all parts of the country, and we should like to 
emphasise that the concrete approach practised in many infant 
schools should be continued when the children come to the 
junior departments. 

We then considered whether it would be possible to lay 
down a minimum scheme of work which could be reasonably 
undertaken by all pupils in the junior school We feel that too 
many factors are involved to allow of a fixed minimum content. 
In the first place there are great differences of environment 
between schools, which may be placed either in industrial, 
rural or suburban areas, each with its special problems, and 
there may have been a variety of approaches to number work 
in the infant school from which the children come. The 
difficulties and opportunities of the very large school are quite 
different from those of the small rural school. Above all, since 
junior schools contain the whole range of ability within one 
generation, the pupils’ mental powers must differ so wddely 
that there should be no attempt to force children into con¬ 
formity to one pattern. For all these reasons we feel it is not 
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possible to lay down a minimum scheme which would have 
the further adverse effect of hampering individuality of 
approach. It is quite true that a standardised minimum con¬ 
tent could easily be drawn up which the vast majority of 
school childien could reach, but there would be some who 
would fall short of this standard while at the other end of the 
scale the brighter children could go far beyond it. We fed 
strongly that the junior school will be failing in its duty if it 
does not provide the greatest possible challenge to its gifted 
pupils Whatever merit there may be in a scheme of standard¬ 
ised content, the imposition of such a scheme on all schools 
would stultify efforts to cater for all children in terms of their 
needs. We should not judge a junior school syllabus by the 
number of the mechanical processes acquired but by the quality 
of mathematical thinking involved in such processes as are 
taught. 

Earlier in this section it was noted that teaching practice in 
the past had paid very little attention to what we have termed 
spatial experience, that is, experience in shape, form and size. 
We urge again that the spatial knowledge experienced in the 
infants’ school shall be continued throughout the junior school 
course In the early stages, such activities would include the 
sorLing and matching of shapes, and the fitting together of 
pieces to make one whole shape, with the aim of encouraging 
perception and understanding. Simple handwork will afford 
the child further opportunities of appreciating the significance 
of shape, whilst in his play and games there will be much to 
provide him with olher experiences. From such simple begin¬ 
nings the child’s mind and interest will move naturally and 
securely towards an understanding of mathematics In its more 
academic and abstract sense, We would suggest, for instance, 
games of the jig-saw puzzle type, pattern making with definite 
shapes, paper folding, comparison of lengths and widths, 
measurement of objects indoors and outdoors, the rectangle, 
the triangle, measurement of areas, irregular figures, the mean¬ 
ings of angles, the use of the clock face, the circle, the building 
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of models, the construction of maps and charts, and simple 
plans of rooms or the playground. When NewLon was a small 
boy, he tried to measure the strength of the wind by jumping 
with all his might, first against the wind and then wiLh it, and 
measuring the diflerence between the two jumps. We should 
like to think that children of today were given opportunities 
for many such significant mathematical experiments 

We feel it particularly important that there should be an 
unbroken continuity of method between the infant and 
junior departments To achieve this continuity it is essential 
that teachers who undertake the work at the lower end of the 
junior schools should have opportunities of visiting the infant 
departments and of understanding what values determine the 
methods employed there, and iL is equally deshable that 
teachers in charge of upper classes of infant departments should 
have opportunities of visiting the junior departments, so that 
they will appreciate the aims of the junior schools and see how 
the mathematical work develops from the rich experiences that 
the child has had at the infant stage. At the other end of the 
junior school course, there should be co-operation between the 
teachers who have had the children in the top primary classes 
and the teachers who will leceive them at the secondary stage. 
We note with satisfaction that in many secondary modern 
schools this co-operaLion exists, buL we feel Lhat better under¬ 
standing of the work done in mathematics would be achieved 
if teachers in all Lypes of secondary school made themselves 
acquainted with the methods and values operating and obtain¬ 
ing in the primary schools There was evidence Lhat some 
teachers who are responsible for the children during then first 
year in the junior school have very little knowledge of present¬ 
ing the earlier stages of number work. We were unanimous m 
our opinion that m the training of junior school teachers the 
growth of number and spatial concepts should be treaLed as an 
aspect of their study of child development and that they should 
be made aware of the kind of number concepts with which the 
children have become familiar in their earlier education. 
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We are concerned to hear that some teachers aie reluctant 
to take arithmetic because they feel they are ill-equipped Lo do 
so. There was some evidence that this was due m many cases 
Lo the lact that these teachcis had not studied the subject since 
the middle forms at the secondary school. Training colleges 
should be able to assume that the content of simple arithmetic 
is thoroughly understood by students when they arrive, and 
the role of the college is to help them to use Lhis material in 
teaching. It has been suggested that every intending teacher 
should have passed in mathematics at the ordinary level of Lhe 
General Ccidlicate of Education before going to college We 
feel that no rigid requirements can be made here, but as arith¬ 
metic is an important part of the primary school curriculum, 
any intending teacher who feels inadequate to Leach it should 
be advised by headmasters and headmistresses of secondary 
schools and by puncipals of training colleges to make sure 
that he or she reaches a certain standard in mathematics 
before proceeding to college. The methods of teaching the 
various mathematical processes would then have ical meaning 
for the student, and the number of people who are unwilling 
and, indeed, feel unable to teach mathematics m the primary 
school would be reduced. 

We have laid great stress on the understanding of clementaiy 
mathematical processes by the children who arc using them. 
We wish to make it very clear that we regard practice and 
familiarity with these processes as equally important. We 
recognise the value of practice in acquiring skill, and we feel 
that in some schools the balance has swung too far in favour 
of experience alone to the prejudice of easy competence and 
accuracy. We do not wish to lower standards nor suggest in 
any way that children should cease to know and handle easdy 
the basic processes of arithmetic: hence we recommend constant 
and regular periods of practice. 

Throughout the junior school there should be boLh oral and 
written work, much of the work m the earlier sLages being 
oral and practical, whilst at the upper end of the primary 
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school, especially wiLh the brighter children, there will be a 
greater proportion of written work, and this should involve 
analysis and logical setting out of material. Practical work in 
arithmetic is a means to an end, not an end in itself, and m the 
case of very able children the teacher should guard against the 
clanger of spending too much time on it, for it might prove to 
be quite unnecessary for some children, who are ready and 
eager to wrestle with the abstract conceptions. 

The desirability of establishing uniform teaching methods 
within an area was also discussed. Whilst such uniformity 
mighL perhaps be achieved m a compact administrative area, 
where a number of primary schools serve one or two secondary 
schools, we feel there has not been enough evidence of the 
value of such a scheme in practice to counterbalance its 
obviou« dangcis The methods outlined for an administiative 
area, although presenting no difficulty for the majority of 
pupils, might prove to be most unsuitable for the less able 
ones, and might discourage teachers from experimenting m 
methods of presentation. 

Many of the difficulties at present experienced in teaching 
mathematics are the inevitable consequence of large classes, 
for in every class there arc always a few pupils who are unable 
to keep up with the rest. They may require special help at their 
own pace in a subject which is particularly thorny to them, or 
they may be pupils of full average ability who have fallen 
behind through unavoidable absences or a change of school 
Such children find their progress hampered, perhaps for years, 
by a mental patch of confusion which could easily have been 
cleared up by a little skilled help at the right moment. We 
have been impressed with the work of teachers giving sym¬ 
pathetic remedial help m number, and we feel that much more 
progress could be achieved if staffing resources allowed this 
kind of work to be done everywhere. We have heard of more 
than one school where children in difficulties are systematically 
withdrawn to a small group for special tuition, and the resulls 
are out of all proportion to the costs involved In some areas 
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this work is being carried out by peripatetic teachers or at 
convenient centres, and we hope that such valuable remedial 
teaching will be greatly extended in the near future. All 
remedial work should be based on diagnostic testing, and this 
subject will be covered more fully in an appendix to our 
report. 



Religious Education 

We live m a changing- world, and the children in our schools 
have to grow up to face an environment which is certainly 
more technical and complex than the leisurely world which 
faced their patents a generation ago. The rapidity of scientific 
and matciial advance has tended to outstrip and devalue in¬ 
dividual, spiritual and ethical assessments. 

Although we believe that the family atmosphere of many 
homes is essentially a religious one, yet direct religious instruc¬ 
tion is now seldom given there: in other homes ethical 
standards have been sometimes lowered because life in the 
post-war era has made individual responsibility more remote 
In some cases there appears to have been a deterioration in the 
acceptance of individual parental responsibility for the moral 
standards and conduct of the pupils who come to our schools, 
thus leaving it to the schools to set a high moral code. 

The 1944 Education Act accepted this situation and, for the 
first time in the history of education in this country, gave a 
compulsory place to an act of corporate worship, subject of 
course to the necessary conscience clauses for pupils and 
teachers. It further enacted that religious teaching in county 
and controlled schools should be in accordance with an agreed 
syllabus, and “shall not include any catechism or formulary 
which is distinctive of any particular religious denomination.” 

Indeed the 1944 Act presupposed that our pupils will be 
trained to accept Christian teaching and to follow Christian 
standards of conduct and behaviour, and assumed in con¬ 
sequence, that our schools arc Christian communities and that 
"the day will start with the whole school in unison making 
(through corporate worship) its approach to the tasks of the 
day” It follows that teachers have to interpret the truths of 
Christianity to their pupils If the aims of the Act are to be 
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fulfilled, the religious teaching given must be sound and 
emanaLe from personal conviction, and the Education Act en¬ 
sures that only teachers who so wish shall be called upon, or 
need oilier, to give religious instruction.* The Act also permits 
the periods of such instruction to be placed at any period 
during the school day. As a result specialisation, where it is 
desired, is facilitated for those who feel that they have special 
aptitude, while those who conscientiously wish may contract 
out of religious teaching. We are of the opinion that those 
junior schools are fortunate where it is found possible to treat 
the opening worship and the scripture teaching as two parts 
of one whole. All children should have Bibles foi individual 
use, and these should be in clear type and attractive. We urge 
most strongly that Bibles and hymn books for the children 
should be specially provided by the local education authority 
and should not be a charge on the general capitation allow¬ 
ance, for in the past the inescapable demands of other subjects 
have resulted in the provision of Bibles which are so battered 
and grimy that they discourage children from using them. 
Junior children should also handle appropriate modern 
editions of individual books from the Bible, leading up to a 
use of the authorised version in full in the fourth year. We 
would also like to emphasise the value of memorising suitable 
passages from both Old and New Testaments. If this work is 
omitted at the junior stage, the opportunity may be lost. 

In the county and controlled schools where religious teach¬ 
ing is given in accordance with an agreed syllabus, the Educa¬ 
tion Act of 1944 lays down the method whereby syllabuses are 
to be produced or agreed The local authority must convene 
conferences of representatives of the religious denominations, 
the teachers, and the education authorities of the area, and if 
the committee “unanimously recommend any syllabus of 
religious instruction the authority may adopt it for use in the 
schools for which it was prepared”. We are glad to note that 

* See Appendix 3 
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religious advisory committees have been set up in many areas 
to consider methods of using this syllabus, to recommend books 
and illustrative material, and to organise short courses for 
leachers. By 1955 abouL fifty authorities had adopted their own 
syllabuses whilst more than seventy had adopted or adapted 
syllabuses prepared by other areas. All possess, of course, 
degrees of excellence, but probably the Surrey, Cambridgeshire, 
Portsmouth, West Riding and Sunderland syllabuses are most 
widely used. It is important to select a syllabus which not only 
includes teaching from the Bible but also the lives of saints, 
heroes and pioneers, including contemporary ChrisLians such 
as Schweitzer, so that children will realise that Christianity is 
relevant to life today. To ensure this relevance children should 
be inLioduccd to some of the modern translations of the Bible, 
such as that by J. B. Phillips. Most of the agreed syllabuses give 
ample material for the junior school stage and leave the task 
of selection to the teacher. Some authorities have prepared 
excellent handbooks to accompany the syllabuses, and these are 
of consideiablc assistance to teachers, particularly those who 
are not specially qualified It is the task of the teacher to select 
from the syllabus those sections with which he can deal most 
adequately, and translate them into effective schemes of work, 
bearing in mind the particular needs of each individual school 
In doing this the great need is to retain the vitality and inspira¬ 
tion of the subject and to ensure that plenty of margin is left 
for selection and vancLy so that the schemes of work do not 
have a deadening effect upon the teaching given year by year. 

The methods of teaching scripture in the junior school 
should be as varied as possible, and modern techniques are 
just as appropriate m this subject as in the more secular parts 
of the curriculum Such methods would include exhibitions, 
models, dramatisation, films such as ‘The Jordan Valley’, film 
strips, flannelgraphs and so on.* The B.B.C. programmes of 

* A complete set of visual cards and equipment may be obtained from 
the Educational Foundation for Visual Aids, 33, Queen Anne Street, 
London, W 1 
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worship for schools have been found valuable and stimulating 
for the upper part of the school and we could wish that a 
simple ladio service might be provided from time to time for 
the lower school, especially at the times of the great Christian 
Festivals. 

The daily assembly for worship is in many schools the only 
corporate activity at which all the children are ptcsenl, and 
immense responsibility rests upon the head teacher and stall 
to create an atmosphere of reverence and beauty. This uti be 
helped by the playing of music at the beginning and end of 
assembly and by an arrangement of the hall which maintains 
a simple dignity, perhaps by screening oil the physical educa¬ 
tion apparatus and by providing flowers from the school 
garden, where one exists. Annual observance of school harvest 
festivals and carol services also contribute to the spiiit of 
reverence and worship. 

Special periods should be set aside each week for the learn¬ 
ing of well known hymns and prayers so that thildien aie able 
to join in school and interdenominational woiship. Jmnois 
love the use of hymns, prayers and readings chosen by them¬ 
selves, and they enjoy choral and antiphonal speaking. Dining 
the junior school stage children should be encouraged to Lake 
an active part m helping people in distress by conuibuting to 
voluntary school collections for charitable objects. 

It is hoped that at the end of the junior school peiiod the 
children will have received a sound basis of religious instruc¬ 
tion, an introduction to corporate worship and a desire to 
contribute to the welfare of the school and local community. 



Modern English and Welsh children live in a world that has 
been created by history The great majority spend their every¬ 
day lives in built-up areas where the houses, shops, and every¬ 
thing else they see arc products of a more or less recent past. 
The country children live in an old community in the midst 
of land that has been tilled for hundreds of years; and even the 
child m a new council estate is part of a historical trend of 
population expansion, and lives in a district which has played 
its part in history for centuries, though the buildings now 
erected on it may be new Twentieth century children cannot 
ignore history if they want to understand life. 

Most children are very curious about the immediate past of 
their own environment. It strikes a child as remarkable that his 
father can remember a time when there were fields where now 
a row of houses stands: and this curiosity is to be valued and 
built upon, for it is the beginning of a sense of history. It is the 
child's version of the truth that things change with time, and 
that the changes are important and interesting to man, and a 
fruitful subject of study. One approach to history in the junior 
school will therefore be concrete, objective and not too far 
away cither in time or space Teachers should remember that 
what happened last year in the High Street is as much a part of 
history as the Wars of the Roses, and though the lasting interest 
of changes in the High Street may not be as great, their im¬ 
mediate interest to the local children is perhaps more lively. 
And the pace of history has been so swift in the last fifty years 
that quite recent scenes do actually differ widely from the 
world the child knows. It is important for him to realise that 
his own environment has evolved without a break from the 
picture that looks to him so odd, with its horse-drawn vehicles. 
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Studies of our street when father was a boy, life in grand¬ 
mother’s time, the making of our by-pass or railway, are a few 
suggestions which lend themselves to a variety of activities. A 
child who has investigated a number of such topics will develop 
a perception that many adults have missed—he will believe 
that history really happened. 

It the children lived in a new country, such work might 
come to a full stop fairly soon in the perspective of time Rut 
the history teachers in this country have an inestimable boon 
in the fact that every district, whatever its character, bears 
signs of a distant past. We live in a very old and rich culture 
which has formed our society and ourselves, and education 
should help us to understand it. There are few children who 
do not include within their day-to-day experience, or easy 
visiting distance, something that speaks of long ago—a church, 
castle, townhall, old house, monument, ancient field name or 
street plan Interest in these leads on to pictures of life in other 
times. Perhaps teachers in an old country need to be reminded 
that a building does not have to be medieval in order to be of 
use in learning history. Children are interested in the parish 
church, but they are also interested in memorials of the two 
world wars, which seem quite far-away history to them 

Such simple, concrete historical material has the advantage 
that children can handle it directly. They can ask the elders 
questions, they can collect examples of things made fifty years 
ago, they can draw pictures of near-by historical monuments 
and write or tell their story. All the time they are learning that 
our knowledge of history depends on finding contemporary 
evidence. Work of this kind does not follow a set scheme, but is 
best done intensively when some special interest has arisen, 
and dropped again when the children have amassed and 
assimilated as much material as their age allows. There are 
many obvious ways in which such work links itself with- 
geography or nature study and affords practice in reading, 
writing and drawing. 

Side by side with the history whose effects the children can 
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see in their everyday surroundings are the stories of a past 
which is quiLe outside their ken—in Palestine and Greece, Scan¬ 
dinavia and France and many other lands and ages. Rousseau 
denied the hearing of such stories to Emile as a little boy, and 
some modern educationists might agree with him. But these 
stories aie part of the children's cultural inheritance, and we 
do noL think they should be excluded. On the contiary, we 
believe that junior school children hear or read these stories 
wiLh a vividness that many of them will not recapture in later 
life, and we hold Lhat this imaginative power should be given 
material to work upon. A child of nine hears the Homeric or 
Norse stories with a simplicity and sincerity that do reverence 
to their essential greatness and wake echoes in himself. We 
would supply him freely with these rich, exciting, heroic ex¬ 
periences If history has not a recognised place, or if the stories 
are supposed Lo be told as part of the course in English, the 
chances are that the subject will be neglected. Therefore we 
recommend that history appear as a subject in the school pro¬ 
gramme, but we do not think that this necessarily means a 
regular succession of short lesson periods: from time to time 
intensive work in longer periods may be found more effective, 
especially m the upper part of the school when particular 
projects are in hand 

Opinions differ about the value of a set syllabus in history. 
Probably the most usual practice is to plan broad areas of 
study in chronological order during the first three years of the 
course with a revision year at the end. Elsewhere intensive 
study of patches of history is found more realistic, especially 
when it concerns the local environment. Others again feel that 
they gain the best results by freely following up topics of 
historical interest as they arise and keeping careful record of 
the ground covered. In any case we feel that the programme 
should be broad and flexible and we do not recommend an 
elaborate ancl logical syllabus of history. It would have no 
meaning for the children, who cannot grasp the span of a 
four-year course. It does not matter if the programme works 
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out rather illogically. what matters is its content. The stones 
should be chosen from a wide field boLh of space and time A 
junior school child will readily enter into either the SLone Age 
or the days of Drake, stories of Charlemagne or Llewelyn or 
Captain Scott, ancl the wider the range, the beucr foi lus 
general information, The tales might eiLher describe everyday 
life m simple terms with which he can sympathise, or tell 
straightforward narratives thaL hold his inLercsL In either case, 
when he has heard or read the story he should go on to make it 
more thoroughly his own by using it in some way—perhaps 
writing, telling, acung or illustrating some part of it. While 
the stories can and should include many peoples ancl ages, a 
good place will naturally be reserved for the stoiies of his own 
forefathers, stories which at times to his great pleasure will link 
themselves with something in his own world. 

At first the stories will be read or told by the teacher, heard 
on the radio, or seen on television, but as reading skill 
develops, more and more opportunity should be given to the 
children for historical reading as well as listening. We are glad 
that the practice of rigidly following a set series of tcxL books, 
of which each child was using an identical copy, is being in¬ 
creasingly superseded by the introduction of short books for 
individual reading which are now being produced with good 
standards of subject matter and presentation Besides a plenti¬ 
ful supply of these, there should be easy reference books in 
which the child can look out information when he wants to 
dress a figure for his puppet theatre or draw a ship for his note¬ 
book. A shelf of books for current use should be found in the 
classroom, while the school library should be available for 
more general reference By the time children are nine, ten and 
eleven those with a natural bent towards literature are reading 
fast and eagerly. They should be supplied with abundant read¬ 
ing material and allowed to move forward at theii own pace, 
History is a subject in which a wide range of ability does not 
present difficulties of organisation. Each child will have his 
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own reading list and illu!>uaied noLebook, and piaise will be 
awarded according to effort. 

Until a junior school child is shown a picture of a pasl scene, 
he imagines it in the dress and setting of his own day Stories 
should theiefore be accompanied from the first by pictures, 
and the children should be encouraged to notice the appear¬ 
ance of things in vaiious periods, 'lhis is not simply a question 
of externals; it helps youngsters to iealise how different life was 
in other times, In the class library good and plentiful pictures 
are almost as important as reading maLtei, for the children will 
refer to them constantly in llieir activities. All childicn eipoy 
using pictures, and modem publishers aie pioviding beauti¬ 
fully illustrated books. As far as possible, liowevei, Leachers ate 
advised to use xeproductions of contempoiary material rather 
than picLurcs drawn by modern artists The immediate appeal 
of the contemporary picture is not as great, but when the 
children have been led to appreciate that their illustration 
actually dates from the time of the story, they regard it whh a 
fresh interest and are able to find out a good deal of history for 
themselves by studying it 

Drawing, dressing dolls or puppets, acting, making maps, 
friezes and models are among the many activities that may 
arise in the history lesson. Their value to history depends on 
the teacher's power to maintain a living connection beLween 
the work the children are doing and the story that inspired it. 
Generally speaking, ambitious projects aie less valuable than 
simple ones that can be finished before the freshness of the 
story has had time to fade. Appropriate materials should be 
used for the rapid, simple model making that is recommended; 
for instance, a Norman castle should be made of clay, not caid- 
board, because the effect left on the children’s minds should be 
one of thick, solid substance, not flimsiness. 

Children m the lower part of the junior school have very 
little sense of time At first they can distinguish only “today”, 
"when grannie was little" and "a long time ago”. But a growing 
sense of order soon leads them to realise that some things 
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happened earlier than others, and by the time they are about 
nine years old they can grasp the principle of a Lime chart and 
enjoy entering the title of their story or pasting their illustra¬ 
tion in its proper place. Thus Lhe idea of successive centimes 
begins to dawn, and a date becomes an intelligible thing. We 
therefore recommend the use of tune charts in the upper 
junior school, and the memorising of key dates from time to 
time. 

The aim of junior school history teaching is that children 
should become interested in the past, both for its own sake and 
because it helps to explain their environment in the modern 
world. This aim is realised if the children have studied with 
enjoyment a generous list of varied topics, chosen for their 
intrinsic value and their appeal to the junior school mentality 
Connected outlines, historical movements, the working of 
cause and effect, school visits to distant historical sites all 
belong to a later stage, The junior school child should go for¬ 
ward to secondary education aware of differences between suc¬ 
cessive historical periods, familiar in a childlike way with many 
of the great names and episodes of the past, and keen to know 
more about them. 



Geography 

The present century has seen much change and development 
in the study of geography in schools, Two generations ago, 
young children were learning by rote long lists of rivers, capes 
and bays which meant very little to them and called for no 
effort except that of memorising. One generation ago, 
geography lessons were chiefly concerned with life in other 
lands, sometimes with special emphasis on the rare and pictur¬ 
esque group such as the Red Indian or Eskimo But the revolu¬ 
tionary progress of modem scientific research and discovery has 
aroused in all of us, and not least in the children, a vivid 
curiosity about the whole surface of the great globe—as also 
about what lies under and outside that surface. The famous 
television programme of the geophysical year, "The Restless 
Sphere", is an instance of this widespread interest in the 
physical character of the earth, which is affecting the approach 
to geography in many schools. The imagination of our genera¬ 
tion has been deeply stirred by the mysterious secrets of the 
globe and by the sense that great discoveries through our own 
intellectual efforts are likely to take place within the next 
century—and the child of eight or nine years is half consciously 
excited bv the expectation that he will witness a good deal of 
this. At the same time, the rapid development of a transport 
network all over the world has brought widely different cul¬ 
tures into touch and caused each to penetrate and influence 
the other in varying degrees. Any description of isolated com¬ 
munities with a way of life completely their own, has ceased to 
be realistic, and the geography teacher who wishes to give a 
true picture of the world must take account, not only of 
different peoples, but of their sensitive, changing response to 
new influences The experience is common, for instance, of 
showing an African film taken in very recent years, only to be 
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told by Africans viewing it that things are substantially changed 
today. It was never mote important for the geography teachei 
to keep up to date, and never more difficult for him to do so. 

Despite this exciting world background, it is nevertheless 
right and natural that the junior school geography scheme 
should start with the things the children can see for themselves 
m their own local environment The round of the season, the 
movement of sun and moon, the points of the compass, the 
exploration of physical features and human activities in their 
own home region, are the alphabet of geography for them. 
Hence the content of geography schemes must to some extent 
differ with the locality. It is a great adventure in one school to 
trace the local stream to its source: m other cases teachers ran 
take the children to a height when they may see the course of a 
river and its estuary, or a port with its sea approaches and 
dense dockland others are near farm lands or mountains: many 
others are working in urban or industrialised areas In every 
case, some of the geographical terms the children will need to 
use can be made real to them through their own guided 
observation. Further, the children’s direct experience is less 
narrowly confined to their home region than in past days. Most 
of them travel a little at holiday time, and the value of a school 
visit or journey is shown by the records brought home, which 
are often amazing in their fullness and interest. Thus it is less 
difficult than formerly for the town child to realise what the 
countryside means to him, and to appreciate that the townsman 
depends on the farmer and could not in the long run live with¬ 
out him. No one can inhabit the modern world intelligently 
unless he realises the intricate interdependence of men’s work 
all over the world, and local geography often provides instances 
by which the children may begin to realise this—as in one 
primary school where the children can sec the cows and milk¬ 
ing on a neighbouring farm, visit a central milk depot, and 
then watch the milk used with cocoa beans from West Africa 
to make chocolate in a factory 

From the nearby scenes familiar to the child, he passes to 
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knowledge of places lie cannot visit for himself A great wealth 
of material and equipment exists to help him in this journey— 
globes, pictures, maps, books, diagrams, specimens, coloured 
photographs, aerial pliotogiaplis, liluis and him sLnps, tele¬ 
vision. In this embaiiassment of riches the teacher could easily 
lose sigliL ol Lhe simplicity, elementary Lhoiougliness and need 
tor individual enquiry winch aie chaiac tens tic of good junior 
school work. Bui, as one of our witnesses suggested Lo us, “m 
junior school geography our main objective is to establish the 
vocabulary and grammar of the subject rather than impart any 
special body ol knowledge." By "vocabulary" was meant the 
fundamental concepts which are found in geographical sLudy, 
such as a mountain, a coal mine, a railway line 01 a seaside 
town, and which must be understood by children m a realistic 
way, oi geography will be full of empty words to them. By 
"grammar" was meant the use of maps. 

The use of a large black and white globe (peihaps inllatable) 
on which chalk lines may be drawn, is a first essential in help¬ 
ing Lhe child to understand what the world is lrke and how it 
may be represented on the flat map. Important too are the 
simple exercises which show him the difference between a pic¬ 
ture and a plan. Maps must be used in association both with 
held woik and with pictuies, for it is vital that the children 
should understand how Lhe map does its work of representa¬ 
tion, and how the entries on the map relate to what is seen on 
the giound Aerial photographs aie especially useful here. 
Atlases whcie pictuies are connected with maps are much 
valued in the schools. In geography, as in other subjects, the 
aim is 110L to cram the child with instruction, but to put the 
materials for work within his reach and then arouse his interest 
and give him help in using them: he learns how to handle an 
atlas, look up references, and find out the answers to his ques¬ 
tions Weather recotds are kept, at first very simple and pic¬ 
torial, but later more scientific. A junior school in Hampshire 
was delighted at being asked by a local geographical association 
lo keep tecouls of Lhe appearance and disappeai ante of the 
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local lavant. Textbooks are less useful than easy reference 
material, and a variety of books on travel and on conditions 
of life in other climates and countries. Talks by visitois from 
other lands ate valuable, provided the visitor knows how 
to talk to children. Exchange teachers are specially useful as 
speakers, since they arc accustomed to a child audience, and it 
is also an advantage that so many teachers today have them¬ 
selves been abroad, in the forces or on holiday. Modern 
mechanical aids to teaching—the film strip, the coloured 
photograph, the illustrated paper, the films and above all tele¬ 
vision—have special relevance to geography; but they have 
dangers Loo Thanks to them, the child's picture of distant 
places is ofLen life-like, coloured, in motion and three-dimen¬ 
sional, as compared with the static little flat picture supplied 
to his father: but with this great advantage comes the tempta¬ 
tion to subside into the onlooker. "The potential of television 
is tremendous, greater than that of radio, and if we ignore its 
impact and fail Lo act couiageously, a race of placid viewers 
will result,” writes one contributor. "Correctly used, television 
could bring a new outlook to the teaching of geography I feel 
that Loo many educationists are failing to realise that this new 
medium has already made a great impact on children.” It is the 
teacher's task to keep everything alive and enterprising by 
helping the child to use or query or follow up the material he 
has received. 

The aim of junior school geography is not to cover an 
enormous content, but to make sure that what is chosen is 
significant Stories of Eskimoes and Pygmies of course inLeicsl 
young children: but stories of the great significant scenes of 
man’s activities interest them too, and are of far more con¬ 
sequence. One of our members can remember in early youth 
reading eagerly a dull book about missionary work because 
each chapter was prefaced by a "ride on a magic carpet”, and 
the reader's imagination was caught by the idea of sailing like 
a cloud above lands and seas. With more reality, our children 
can picture themselves on the magic carpet of modern trans- 
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port. Their knowledge of a distant land can begin by journey¬ 
ing there in imagination on land, sea or air routes that actually 
exist: and on arrival their teacher helps them to build up a 
detailed picture of what is happening day by day in this region 
so different from their own, exploring both its physical features 
and its human life and work English and Welsh children do 
not find geography as hard to believe as do some children in 
more isolated communities, partly because they come of a race 
of travellers and explorers and live at the meeLing-point of a 
number of routes, and partly because their everyday life con¬ 
tains so many evidences that other parts of the world do really 
exist, The passion of the junior child for collecting helps him to 
realise this. Not only stamps, but many more childlike treasures 
such as tinned fruit or matchbox or cheese labels, orange 
wrappers, motor numbers, bus tickets, Lhe earmarks on moun¬ 
tain sheep, connect his own life with the life of other people 
somewhere else, far away or near While their survey will 
include contrasted regions from many parts of the earth, Lhey 
will naturally spend a good part of their junior school course 
in a widening study of their own country, the British Isles 
Geography naturally lends itself to an alliance with other 
sublets At some stages it cannot be separated from science, 
particularly nature study The link with history is perhaps 
less strongly felt at present by geographers than formerly, and 
we think this a pity. True, it is nature that determines the 
conditions of man’s work in every place, but it is history that 
explains why the present day starting point is where it is,—it 
is history that gives depth, perspective and richness to our view 
of the present. The need to read and write in the course of 
making and recording investigations of a simple kind, the use 
of numbers and measuring, the multifarious uses of handwork 
and art in connection with geography, all combine to make 
this subject one of the connecting and integrating influences in 
the curriculum The values of the subject are best preserved if 
long stretches of time in which children are working by them- 
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selves arc substituted for the short class lessons of former days, 
and if the natural links between geography and oLher subjects 
are fully used, 
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It is in tins spim that we should approach science in the 
junior school. The science of the laboiatory, of analysis and 
dissection and the logical presentation of an organised system 
of knowledge arc out of place there Nor is the junior school 
course simply a preparation for some future demand in the 
grammai school or elsewhere, hut a vital end in itself. It should 
begin, not with names and definitions, but with observations 
and experiment. The value of science in the junior school cur¬ 
riculum will depend upon choosing material which springs 
from the living needs, interests and purposes of children, and 
using this mateiial in such a way as to bring about attitudes 
and habits of mind which make the children ready to study 
science in a more adult way when the time comes. 

Wc think therefore that a science course which is prepma- 
tory in the sense that it seeks to build up a selected body of 
knowledge as the foundation of an organised course at the 
secondary school level, is ill-advised. Junior school children are 
widely diverse in abilities, and they are not suiled to a scheme 
designed to cover m a set order and at a given rate a prescribed 
body of information, especially as it must be taught in large 
classes where 

"when they’re cast into a lump, 

Their talents equally must jump”, 
unecjual though those talents are. An approach through 
formally developed controlled experiments brings with it the 

f "The Poet Monauh ol all Human .Sciences", by Sir Philip Sidney 
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danger that children may watch the demonstration passively, as 
though it were a conjuring performance. Verbal formulations 
and definitions may indeed "load ihe mind with doubtful 
ness". Postulates such as 'water seeks ns own level’ or ‘a liquid 
assumes the shape of its container 1 or ‘naLurc abhors a vacuum’ 
may seem to the child’s mind nothing but a rigmarole. Learn¬ 
ing the name of a thing may become a substitute for under¬ 
standing the thing itself To say "Of course, it’s geotropic!” 
does not tell us why shoots go up and roots go down, nor does 
the word ’suction’ explain the filling of a pen with ink. In an 
age where one need only know how to flick a switch to make Lhc 
light come on, the illusion of knowledge which comes from 
verbal familiarity is enough to kill curiosity. “In all its effects, 
learning the meanings of things, is better than learning the 
meanings of words 

What really matters is to quicken in boys and girls an 
attitude of wonder, enquiry and experiment that may become 
a lasting part of their life and ouLlook. The programme most 
likely to bring this about begins with their natural desire to 
investigate, communicate and construct, and helps them to gam 
insight into the happenings of everyday life. As we have already 
noted, a child’s natural enquiries are not made m ‘subject’ 
fields, and therefore science in the junior school will not be an 
isolated study. It will, instead, be a field of enquiry, discovery 
and recording, arising from a child’s natural bent and related 
to his everyday expeiience If, after experiment and observa¬ 
tion, principles can be evolved and not dictated, and if a child 
can be stimulated to work out for himself solutions to prob¬ 
lems, the scientific habit of mind has begun to form. 

Science in the primary school should be general and un¬ 
differentiated and should certainly not be confined to w T hat is 
called ‘nature study’ or elementary biology . 2 The deep interest 

1 Education Intellectual, Moial and Physical: by Herbert Spencer. Watts 

8: Co , 1949 

2 A New Scheme of General Science for Children of Primary School Arc: 

by B L Hampson, The Schoolmaster and Woman Teacliei’s Chronicle 

4th January, 1957. 
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of our generation in physics and technology must not be 
excluded from the junior school Nevertheless, it is appropriate 
that 111 the early years a simple, direct and natural beginning 
to scienLilic work should be made through nature sLudy, and 
Lhis held of study widely and wisely interpreted could lead to 
the genesis of general science. The ‘nature table’ is now a fairly 
well established part of Lhe junior classioom. It lias become 
something more than a miscellaneous collection of decorative 
shrubbery, or a mausoleum for the dusLy relics of coial and 
crabslicll given by a well-wisher years ago It is, raLlier, a reflec¬ 
tion of the larger world around the school, a mirror of Lhe 
season’s changes. As the provision of a junior school classroom 
wiLh practical space and sink becomes more common, we hope 
that an area may be set aside for work in science, and that Lhe 
restricted term ‘nature table' may cease to exist. 

The science section of the classroom should be full of things 
which pose questions and invite discoveries. Some questions 
evoke simple direct observation and bring immediate satisfac¬ 
tions: others start enquiries which demand the rudiments of a 
scientific appioach and give practice m exacL scrutiny and 
recording It is not suggested that at first, by the light of nature, 
children will ask the right questions, raLher that by sympathetic 
guidance they will come at last to ask the right questions. 

As well as simply observing and measuring everyday happen¬ 
ings, it may be profitable to creaLe unusual conditions by 
intervening 111 the natural order of things and seeing what 
happens. Seeds may be kept in circumstances of warmth, cold, 
darkness, light, dryness and moisture, or in suitable combina¬ 
tions of these conditions. There is much scope for inventiveness 
and ingenuity in isolating and controlling the facLor under 
consideration precision is needed in keeping suitable records: 
and the interpictations, though simple, have scientific in¬ 
tegrity. What the childien took several weeks to find ouL by 
those means, could be told in five minutes—but it is the pro¬ 
cess, not Lhe product, that matters. Where a spirit of enquiry is 
abroad in the classroom, many questions will arise which sug- 
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gesl Lopics for investigation. “How does a daffodil leaf grow? 
does it spring upwards from Lhe tip . . or stretcli like a piece 
of elastic , or emerge from the bulb after the manner ol the 
Indian iopc trick?” Several possibilities for finding a solution 
may be discussed. How can the leaf be maikcd? At what 
intervals should observations be taken? What form should the 
records take '’ 1 Can we come to a geneial conclusion from the 
study of one leaf? Do other kinds of leaf behave in the same 
way? The life history of a frog is not to be taught as a lesson, 
but rather to be observed, discussed and recorded as it unfolds 
m the aquarium or school pond It would be easy to tell the 
children that waterfowl have webbed feet and give them a list 
of such fowl, but far more would be achieved if careful records 
of direct observation were kepi, supplemented by the intelli¬ 
gent use of reference books, and a simple classification 
attempted. The relationship of shape and structure to habitat 
and feeding would then have a real, and not merely a verbal, 
meaning. 

In close relation to a study of living and gi owing things is a 
consideration, of weather. Wind, rainfall, Lempeiature allow 
practice in fairly precise measurements, and offer a related field 
tor further enquiry. Simply to measure, however, is not enough. 
A child may assess, plot and record, and yet be merely going 
ilirough the motions of a sLudy, It is of firsi importance that 
things measured should have pralical significance for him, 
and that the measurements serve to deepen his understanding, 
Weather-lore has an imaginative appeal, and, as a long term 
undertaking, children may find interest in vciifymg the por¬ 
tents of red skies, rings round the moon, berries and birdsong. 
Such investigations, however elementary, may give a feeling for 
the right approach in putting surmise to the test, and generate 
a proper attitude to more exacting future enquiries. 

The science area of Lhe classroom should include many 
objects of wonder, curiosity and challenge These are readily 
iorthcoming from children's own resources, and may include 
such items as the works of a clock, earphones, lenses, magnets, a 
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door lock, compass, flashlight, dry battery and model steam- 
engine From ‘playing’ with these a useful fund of background 
knowledge is built up It becomes evident, for instance, that a 
magnet is selective in what it attracts, and that it deflects a 
compass needle Wheels in mesh rotate in opposite directions, 
and Lhe smaller wheel turns faster than the larger. Some 
chilchen may meet these simple elements of everyday life out 
of school, but it cannot be taken for granted Part of the space 
may be given to an exhibit which poses a problem. Why does 
the pencil look bent in water? WhaL makes the fountain-pen 
fill? What causes the bulb Lo light? When such questions arise 
irom children's common experiences, the principles that under¬ 
lie them may become subjects of investigation, discussion and 
dnect teaching It is unwise to lay down hard and fast rules for 
either the content or manner of this teaching Drawing up a 
syllabus foi a given age-group would deny the value of an 
individual approach based upon child needs and diverse en¬ 
vironments The manner of teaching depends largely upon the 
imaginative insight of the teacher and demands wide-ranging 
scientific interest. The guidance made possible by this back¬ 
ground should help children to recognise the principles 
governing everyday phenomena and see how they work. A 
teacher of imagination can use such ordinary things as the flight 
of an anow or a jet from a garden hose to widen scientific 
horizons and give coherence to what before was haphazard 
knowledge. 

A scientific outlook, as distinct from information about 
things scientific,will be created only by giving children scope 
to form conclusions from their own experiments. If space is 
limited, the ‘nature table’ could at least be accompanied by an 
‘investigation table', where a rich variety of intriguing 
materials stimulates a curiosity that overflows into trial and 
deduction For instance, a saucer may be provided containing 
a collection of small objects such as a com, pen nib, paper 
fastener, beads, buttons and pins Children are invited to 
divide the objects into two groups, using a magnet, and to note 
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any characteristics common to objects in either group It -will 
be evident that all the articles in one group are made of metal, 
and the articles m the other group of varied substance, includ¬ 
ing a number of metals. Further examination will show that 
all the objects attracted by the magnet are of a particular 
metal; and from this children mav state a principle which is 
true m their own experience. This statement, thal a magnet 
attracts only objects of iron or steel, may then be tested by 
trying samples of lead, copper, brass, aluminium, silver and all 
other metals obtainable in order to give increased confidence 
in ils validity A development of this could be to make a simple 
electrical circuit on a board with flashlamp battery, bulb and 
wire, leaving a gap of about one inch between two terminals, 
which may be bridged by miscellaneous articles. These objects 
—scissors, pencil, penny, chalk—are again put into two heaps, 
according to whether they do, or do not, allow the bulb to 
light Lists may be made under the headings ‘conductors’ and 
‘non-conductors’, common properties may be identified and a 
principle evolved. 

At the junior school stage the manner of approach matters 
more than comprehensive content. Knowledge should indeed 
be gained, and it should be exact and disciplined; but the most 
important thing is that the child should learn to believe in 
patient methods of enquiry and experiment. 

There will inevitably be much variation in the provision for 
science which can be made in different schools. As we have 
already said, part of each classroom should be set aside for 
science, and in many rooms this can be no more than a table. 
Others can use a small area, if possible with running water, a 
power point with plug and a bench with some tools. In the 
last years of the junior school a room equipped for demonstra¬ 
tions, experiments and exhibits would be of great value. Much 
of the science apparatus will be home-made and there is no 
need for formal standardised laboratory equipment, but there 
should be a variety of small indoor equipment such as glass 
tubes, seed pans, large compass, magnifying glass, thermometer 
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and baiomctcr, aquarium and vivarium The schools museum 
loans service is very useful. Out of doors there should be at 
least tubs and boxes for growing plants and some provision for 
keeping pets down schools will have to be content with this 
and Lhe use of public parks, but country schools can enjoy the 
great privilege ot a school garden. The evidence we have taken 
on ihis topic suggests that gaidpning should not itself be a 
lesson, but that the garden should be used in lessons A head- 
mas Lcr desenbed to us a school garden of under a quarter of an 
acre which was maintained by a voluntary gardening club wiLh 
a little help from the caretaker- the children were provided 
with handiorks and trowels but were not expected to do heavy 
digging. The garden contained a rockery, herbaceous border, 
fernery and shrubbery, a central meeting place where a class 
might gather lor a short talk; a large pond where lhe common 
pool creatures could be kept in. their natural surroundings, an 
insect cage where the life history of common insects could be 
observed; and ‘nature plots' where simple experiments could 
be carried out. The work of the school was kept close to the 
normal experience of the children and was based on the speci¬ 
mens found in the district and observations made m the 
garden. Diaries and weather and temperature charts were kept: 
communal scrapbooks were made and simple experiments on 
germination, planL giowth and examination of different soils 
were carried out Central nature tables served as a general 
record ol the changing counLryside during the seasons and 
formed a vital link between the garden and the classroom. This 
work was extended by the use of B B.C. nature talks and 
leailets. 

In such lively and informal work we may feel that our young 
scientists are indeed learning 'the meanings of things' and not 
merely ‘the meanings of words’. 



Neighbourhood Studies 

Our sections on history, geography and science have shown the 
importance we aLtacli Lo using local material in teaching: Inn 
we advocate also a blending o£ the thiee subjects m a study ol 
o£ the locality lor its own sake. We think it valuable foi the 
young mind Lo study die community of which he is a rnembei 
by considering authentic material that comes wilhin his own 
experience. This exercise is sometimes called ‘social studies' at 
the older age level and ‘environmental’ or 'neighbourhood' 
studies in the earlier years. 

Social studies are usually taken to comprise a study of the 
geographical, historical and economic facLors that go or have 
gone to condition the mode of life of a particular community. 
The Black Country characteristics diller from those, say, of our 
large seaport towns. 'Ihe rural communities of Lancashne and 
Yorkshire provide strong contrasts with their industrial areas. 
The aim of social study is to find out how die community 
came into being, progressed and developed individuality; and 
in this process history, industry, commerce, transport, relation¬ 
ship with the rest of the world, all form parLs of a single SLory. 
Environmental or neighbourhood studies arc simplified forms 
of this activity. Such studies should use to the full all the 
opportunities that cxisl for direct observation in the field of 
nature. Some fortunately placed schools have carried oul inten 
sive nature studies dealing with real life organisms, such as 
hedgerow ecology, and have reached conclusions from observa¬ 
tion of insect life and the conditions of us existence. Nearly 
every school has features in its neighbourhood that can serve as 
starling points for an enquiry—some obvious and hackneyed, 
like the local castle parish church or Roman road, and oihers 
more unusual, like local crafts, once flourishing but now in 
comparative decay, the vanishing medieval forest that once 
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provided sporL for royally, or the railway station and the laying 
ot the first railway if the method is to have value, Lhe work 
done on it must be serious and involve diligent enquiry by the 
children within the limits of their poweis, as well as co-opera¬ 
tion from local inhabitants and the library service. Great is lhe 
satisiactioii for all, and very rewarding lor boLh teacher and 
child, when the results are assembled and all can see the pasl 
biought to life by means of poster, document or relic. One 
school, tor instance, has realised the links between pasL and 
present by contrasting the village as desetibed in Domesday 
Book with the village as it is today, and analysing the faclors 
that made iL grow as it did- and the children have felt some¬ 
thing of the romance of early travel by unearLlnng timetables 
and studying lists of fares and stage stops en rouLe in a stage 
coach journey from Lhe Midlands to London Such studies have 
constituted a lively and worth while junior school acliviiy 
which has caught the imagination of many children not 
attracted by the conventional classroom treatment. The method 
of ‘face to lace' knowledge, as Peslalozzi calls it, has un¬ 
doubtedly justified iLself in the schools, and many are ready 10 
testily to us efficacy. 

Such methods, however, have not escaped criticism They 
are far irom foolproof "Theie is evidence indeed”, wriLe Rugg 
and Shumaker/ “that lliese protagonists of active education 
are in the grip of the local, the endemic, the near at hand, the 
immediate. . . They have failed to see the importance of utiliz¬ 
ing the scope of the entire world around the child at cvciy 
stage of his development." One of our witnesses emphasised the 
danger that interest in what is local may lead to over-emphasis 
of what is trivial. This indeed is valid criticism. The superiority 
of first-hand knowledge over second-hand has been asserted 
from Plato to Dewey; nevertheless the nature of things dictates 
that much of our knowledge of the world has to be gained by 
vicarious means—the film, the narrative, the picture and the 

* The Child-Centred School by H. Rugg & A Slnmiakei. World Book 
Company, 1929. 
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book, It is the function of a school to widen as well as deepen 
the child’s expenence, and hence in Lhe end we must move out¬ 
side our own parish. Yet these wider studies will be more 
valuable because of the reality that has been gained through 
immediate experience. Finding the source of the little stream 
that rushes unceremoniously through the village may not be 
world-shaking discovery, but the child who climbs the hill and 
sees its trickling beginning will gain a clearer picture of the 
source of a river than words could ever convey. Later when he 
reads of the source of one of our mammoth waterways, he will 
have a more vivid understanding of the words he sees. 

Environmental and social studies can be justified on the 
ground of method or content, may be used as illustrative 
material or may be valuable as knowledge in their own right 
Such studies are rich indeed when ali these reasons conjoin 



Music 


The place of music in English life has been radically changed 
by radio and gramophone, which have had both good and ill 
elfecLs They have brought music into the sphere of thousands 
who would otherwise never have had a chance of finding out 
that they could feel its spell. A large body of music lovers 
among all classes has come into being, and hence some children 
find a musical interest to inspire them in their own homes, 
where perhaps an elder brother is an enthusiastic collector of 
gramophone records or sings in a choir or plays an instrument. 
But in too manv cases dance music is poured out on the home 
scene ceaselessly and indiscriminately, and the child simply 
learns to disregard its sounds Children are thus more sophisti¬ 
cated than their grandparents where music is concerned, but 
thev are passive and uncritical, and their need is for oppor¬ 
tunities to make music, understand it, and learn to discriminate 
between good and had, These opportunities have already 
begun in the infant school, where the children have ioined in 
the singing of nursery rhymes and songs, experimented in pro¬ 
ducing sounds in the music corner, played in percussion hands 
practised moving in music and heard gramophone records and 
radio broadcasts, as well as works plavcd bv parents or teachers 
on the piano or some other instrument The aim of the iunior 
school should be the development and extension of such musi¬ 
cal experience, and side by side with enioyment should be a 
growing skill in making, reading and writing music. 

At this age most children thoroughly enioy singing. But thev 
do not all bv nature enjoy singing well—left to themselves thev 
will shout, lose pitch and mangle the words. The task of the 
teacher is to enlarge their pleasure by a growing appreciation 
of quality "Listen! listen to the sounds you are making—are 
they nice sounds?” The children listen accordingly, and as they 
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listen their voices become quieter and sweeter and they prepare 
to follow with eagerness the teacher's lead in improving tone, 
rhythm and phrasing. The tape recorder is an aid to self- 
criticism. “Wasn’t it terrible?” they will say, and apply them¬ 
selves with gusto to a better effort 

We think that a piano should be available for teaching 
music, that it should be a good piano and that the teacher 
would add a valuable asset to his professional equipment if he 
learned to play at least simple accompaniments well enough 
to be able to attend to the class rather than the keyboard— 
more would be an advantage, of course. In the top classes the 
children will be introduced to simple classical songs in many of 
which the accompaniment is as important as the vocal line 
At this stage a musicianly piano accompaniment is essential 
Some teachers now learn tire violin raLher than the piano, since 
this instrument can be taught in groups at their school or 
college, and it is certainly helpful to have the violin ‘singing 
with the children’. But some of the loveliest singing is un¬ 
accompanied, and the best voice to sing with the children is 
the teacher’s own For these young children a clear singing 
voice m their teacher is more important than skill as an instru¬ 
mentalist, since they will learn their songs largely by imitating 
his or her singing But. it must be remembered, if the teacher's 
singing is to be an example, that he must, posses good vocal 
tone, controlled breathing and perfect diction—all of which 
require training. 

From their infant school repertory the children will pass 
naturally to folk tunes and national songs of their own and 
other countries. We do not find ourselves quite in agreement 
with the witness who pleaded that "John Peel’s coat is worn 
out”, for the well-known songs are new to the children; but an 
adventurous taste on the part of the teacher, eschewing the too 
lamiliar and the pretty-pretty, and exploring the lovely world 
of folk music, helps to make the music course fresh and living. 
Songs by classical and modern composers will of course be 
included, especially as the child grows older, and finally the 
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oldest children can be introduced to part-singing by way of 
canons, rounds and descants It goes without saying that the 
children should be taught in manageable groups, for the old 
practice of throwing two or three classes together for music is 
admittedly unsound But when the songs are thoioughly 
known, it is a thrilling experience to sing in massed choirs, and 
the non-competitive musical festivals of today provide this joy 
lor childien. If the music is well chosen and can be taught as 
pait of the ordinary musical activity oi the school, and on the 
understanding that there is no compulsion on any school to 
enter, the musical festival can have great educative value. 

Of late years the junior school has made wonderful progress 
in giving children opportunities of playing musical instruments 
as well as singing. Percussion can give a strong sense of rhythm 
and musical co-operation in the hands of a good teacher, and 
recorder playing seems made for junior children—Lheir nimble 
fingei's so quickly learn the instrument, and they peiform 
(again under the leadership of a good Leacher) accurately and 
daintily and with enjoyment. We heard of one school where 
children from the age of eight yeais were taught the violin by 
a visiting teachei in groups of six, which produced playets 
who were able to accompany simple songs and hymns at the 
morning assembly Music in primary schools has been too much 
conlined Lo singing, not because it was necessarily Lhe best 
thing for the children's musical education but simply because 
it was cheap. 

Pleasure m singing and playing goes hand in hand with 
learning to read and write music. Some children in Lhe mfaiiL 
school have become accustomed, to the solfa names with the 
solla ladder These solfa names should now be associated with 
stafl notation With the use of the solfa syllables and the move- 
able doh (shown to Lhe children) they can make easy progress 
with sight leading long before the pitch names of the staff are 
used. Experimental work with sharps and flats can be shown Lo 
the children on the keyboard, and gradually lhe scale system 
can be introduced Time groups in two, three and four beat 
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values, and semibreves, crotchets and quavers, learnt first as 
walking and running notes, are soon grasped by the children, 
while conducting and tapping patterns help to develop a sense 
of rhyLlnn The art of wiiting music can be introduced by 
writing simple folk Lunes 111 siaff notation on the board, and 
later by letting children with musical ability make and write 
down in manuscript or on flannelgraph their own tunes and 
little songs. 

Listening to music opens another field of pleasure The con¬ 
tact is closest when a musically gifted teacher can si L down and 
play to them, choosing generally short, simple pieces with tunes 
that they can grasp and retain. One headmaster stiessed the 
value ol playing some music before the morning assembly; the 
children's attention is fresh and they are receptive at such a 
time, and the music helps Lo attune them to the service that is 
coming. Some local education authorities occasionally send 
professional musicians to play in school, and sometimes musical 
advisers or inspectors or visitors are willing to play. But in 
addition to these hrst-hand performances, the radio and gramo¬ 
phone rightly used are of great value. Without them there 
wouLd be no way of introducing the children to orchestral 
playing or to many musical intruments A junior school 
audience likes abundant melody—the children of one school 
chose Tchaikovsky, Mendelssohn and Mo/arl, in that order. 
They also like music which is related to their otlici experiences, 
such as Lite music fiom “The Dainbusters’’ or "Facade”. 
Children’s immature Laslcs should be respected, for it is only 
through sincere experience that individual tasLC can grow. We 
heard of a music dub in one school which meets voluntarily 
tor three quarters of an hour every Friday afternoon after 
school. Here a weekly programme is divided between apprecia¬ 
tion of music in various forms, solo items by members and 
choral singing. Five members of the stall take part and approxi¬ 
mately a hundred and fifty children and thirty old scholars and 
parents attend regularly. 

Many schools build up a collection of gramophone records. 
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We feel it essential that radio sets and gramophone models 
found m schools should be good models—children arc more 
likely to be alienated than attracted by poor, scratchy recep¬ 
tion, Broadcast lessons in music give much pleasure to 
children, who benefit not only by the musical resources of the 
B B.C but also by the excellent and cheap pamphlets, but 
these ‘adventmes 111 music’ should be used, as they are meant 
to be used, as material for the class teacher to develop, not 
substitutes for Ins work, 

Should the general class teacher be expected to teach music 
to his class 5 Our opinion is that the answer should normally 
be 'Yes’, But if there is someone with musical gifts on Lhe staff 
it is natural that he should take music in more than his own 
class and should act as adviser to the less musically able 
teachers, He will ptobably accept responsibility for the choir, 
plan the music for assembly and choose the programmes foi 
music appreciation, As an extension of his work m school and 
because of his enthusiasm for his subject, he will probably be 
prepared to discuss and recommend musical programmes avail¬ 
able on radio or television out of school hours, 
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In no pari. o£ the junior school mniculum has Lhe free adven¬ 
turous contemporary approach been moie widely accepted nor, 
wc think, more successfully accepted Lhan in art and craft The 
aim o£ the drawing lesson of former times was to teach the 
child to represent an object with as much photographic 
accuracy as possible. He would practise drawing the model of 
a cylinder, for instance, usually in pencil on white paper, and 
when his efforts were considered good enough he went on to 
draw a toy drum or some other object based on the cylindrical 
form. Colour and imagination were hardly ever brought into 
play The training aimed at a careful, drilled representation 
of still life groups. To quote one of our witnesses, “The child, 
as it were, dicl weekLy exercises in the handwriting, spelling and 
grammar of art, but was never called on to wrUe an original 
composition.” 

The freeing of art from this bondage took place in the 
interval between the two world wars, and was due in part to 
the influence of Cfrek in Austria and Dr Viola in this country 
Childien were supplied with abundant bright colour and large 
sheets of paper on which they were encouraged to paint bold 
designs or pictures oi the world around them. The value of this 
imaginative work was quickly apparent: the children produced 
crude but amazingly lively pictures—individual, exciting and 
often full of action It became evident that they had a childlike 
vision of their own which had been suppressed in the days 
when a mature vision was imposed upon them, They tended 
to draw objects as they knew those objects to be, not as they 
appeared—putting in the four legs of a chair, for instance, even 
in a position from which one leg was out of sight, much as the 
Anglo-Saxons drew a full view of the legs of men sitting round 
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a table. The photographic quality disappeared from the class¬ 
room, and a vigorous decorative quality took its place. 

During the junior school course there should be develop¬ 
ment of technique in art, as m every other subjecL. Its starting 
poiqt is the completely free inventive art of the infant school 
The growth toward realism, accuracy and finish should come 
through plentiful piactice and experience, helped by the skill 
ol the teacher m suggesting how technical problems can be 
attacked as the child becomes conscious of his limitations We 
do not feel that there should be hostility between imaginative 
child painting and training in draughtsmanship, for, properly 
developed, one will lead to the other. Our point of view in this, 
as in so many other parts of the curriculum, is that the teacher 
should not think of himself as facing a plain alternative 
between completely free work, which is never to be submitted 
to any discipline, and completely directed work where the child 
does as he is told and technical skill is an end in ilself. Such a 
dichotomy oversimplifies the teaching process Freedom to 
ci cate is the impetus which sets a child to work in art, but as he 
grows his desire lhat his work shall ‘look right’ reconciles him 
to the discipline of acquiring precision. Asking one of our wit¬ 
nesses, "What is the teacher’s function in a modern art lesson?’ 
w r e received this enlightening reply— 

"The teacher must understand the development of children, 
and be able by suggestion, interested questioning and 
friendly discussion to help each child to use his ideas and 
materials as fully as he can at his own stage of development. 
Children often know what they want to create, but lose 
confidence or inLercst halfway through. By suggestions of 
patterning, contrasts of colour and shape, added details of 
background, the teacher can stimulate new vitality in the 
work. Often, children who have not been helped by such 
stimulation, or by the provision of good, thick variety of 
colour or clay in the right condition, say they have finished 
their work although Lhey are obviously dissatisfied with it, 
Once a child in this dilemma feels the excitement of seeing 
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his work develop richly through such suggestions from his 
teacher, he quickly finds his own wny of rising his materials 
well . The teacher should always be keenly interested in the 
children’s work, a fountain of inspiration because of his 
attitude to them; he should always find something, however 
small, to praise, so that the children have something definite 
on which to base their effort He must therefore be con¬ 
tinually moving among the childien and yet he must give a 
feeling of security and a working atmosphere in the room." 
In the early years of the junior school there will be little dis¬ 
tinction between the work of boys and girls, or between art 
and craft. Creative work must he purposeful, and much that 
the children make either individually or in groups will be 
intended for use in their dramatic work or may link with Eng¬ 
lish, dance, music and other subjects. They make all kinds of 
things, friezes, puppets, dolls, pictures in needlework or 
coloured cut-out paper or fabrics, small articles for their own 
use or for presents, Christmas and Easter cards. Such work is 
often carried out with great resourcefulness and zest, and is a 
necessary prelude to finding out the need to learn techniques 
Children also enjoy making scenes or models that lllustralc 
their lessons in history, geography or religious instruction: but 
work of this kind must be used with discretion, for it must aim 
at accuracy and hence involve the child in copying someone 
else’s picture instead of making his own. A great variety of 
media will be in use, including paint, crayon, clay, cardboard, 
plaster, wood ends, raffia, wire, chalk, salt blocks, soft stone, 
papier-m&chd, fabrics of every kind, leather and cane Some 
areas are particularly lucky in producing materials which 
children can use-—in Devon, for instance, they can use local 
clay, collect wool from the hedges for spinning, dyeing and 
weaving, and gather bulrushes and willow shoots for basket¬ 
making. 

During the early years children will generally work at art 
and craft m their own classrooms with some ancillary use of 
the hall, and the modern type of classroom (with space for 
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practical activities, a sink with running water, tools of the right 
size and quality and good storage provision) is exccllenLly 
suited to the purpose. But as the junior course proceeds, more 
realistic art and rnoie specialised crafts become appropriate, 
and the nature of the couise begins to change. The children 
want to use ‘propci’ tools in a grown-up way. Hence we ieel 
dial the piacLical area m the general classioom is no longer 
enough, they need a special room in which work benches and 
Lools of good quality and moie advanced Lypes are available. 
Possibly die school will place emphasis upon one or two ol the 
traditional or modern crafts—poLteiy, weaving, basketry, 
leather work, bookcraft, light woodwork or work widi plastics 
There are two crafts so relevant to modern life that Lhey are 
taughL in eveiy school, the one incidentally, the other more 
formally—handwriting and needlework Each of Lhcse lias a 
strong utilitanan value apart from the pleasure of craftsman¬ 
ship, and each depends on small, inexpensive tools that arc 
found in any home. A school that taught children to enjoy 
these crafts would have done something to keep alive in¬ 
dividual workmanship in a ina chine-made age. 

Our opinion is that the infant school script and pencil 
should be used in the early years of the junior school A chosen 
form of joined script and ink should be introduced when the 
child is ready for it, generally in the second or ihird year. 
Children are readily interested in the history of liandwriLing: 
examples of good old and modern writing can promote discus¬ 
sion and the desire to write well. Handwriting as an accom¬ 
plishment was taken quite seriously, for girls at any rate, m 
English education of a hundied years ago, and the shocking 
illegibility of many modern hands suggests that we should do 
well to take it seriously again. Both the 'Marion Richardson’ 
and the Italic hands are very popular at present. Whether one 
of these, or some other form of writing patiern is chosen, its 
use should lead to the formation of a fluent, pleasing and above 
all legible hand, into which individuality will enter as the child 
grows up. 
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The teaching of needlework should follow the two principles 
to winch we have tried to do reverence throughout our report 
—that work in Lhe junior school should be purposive and 
should follow the growing maturity of the child Hence we 
believe that in the early yeais of the junior school the children 
(both boys and girls) should use bold, irrcgulai stitches to make 
some object that seems to them worth-while--a doll, pel haps, 
a felL bag or material pictuie. Their muscles are not yet ready 
for the delicate control needed to balance a needle and produce 
even, small stitches, nor is their vision yet ready to work widi 
thin threads and material of the same colour. As their manual 
dexterity grows, they will become capable of technical skill, 
and they can then readily be stimulated to desire it. 

Although at this point needlework becomes more definitely 
a subject foi girls, we should like to urge that they should not 
therefore be debarred from other crafts. Those activities which 
lead towards technology, for instance, have always been treated 
as something with which a girl has nothing to do, and con¬ 
sequently girls have never had the chance to find out whether 
such things attiact them. We believe that there are many 
nowadays with undeveloped interest in technological matters, 
and we hold that m the junior school boys and gills alike 
should be able to explore Lhe preliminary stages of a wide 
variety of skills. Nevertheless, most girls at about eight or nine 
years old do develop a special interest in needlewoik if ihcy are 
surrounded with the right environment and stimulus, and it is 
the responsibility of the teacher to piovide these. “Something 
beautiful or precious should always be on the table/’ writes a 
contributor "The teacher must provide an atmosphere in 
which the child wants to create and make.” Small and often 
changed classroom exhibitions, where the exhibits can be 
handled and discussed freely, are veiy stimulating. A box of 
well kept pieces is another source of inspiration, teaching the 
children the tactile delight of feeling velvet, cloth, or nylon. 
Sometimes the teacher may suggest a subject, but often children 
themselves have an original plan either for individual or group 
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work, and this spontaneity should be fostered—it is the source 
from which a love of necdlecraft will spring. The materials 
supplied must be gay, attractive, varied and easy to handle, and 
the contrasting threads coarse and colourful. Needles must be 
of die right sue for the thread, and material and scissors musL 
be of good quality. Soon the need for fixing hems, sewing 
strongly and using different kinds of stitches will become 
evident, and the teacher will be able to introduce Lhe basic 
skills of sewing Numbers of small articles may be made for 
Christmas presents, for example, each one teaching or revising 
some basic process—oven gloves, Christmas stockings, patch- 
work balls or pincushions, small aprons or comb cases. Em¬ 
broidery should be creative and lively, with many freely in¬ 
vented patterns, and others based on inspirations from the past. 
Needlewoik has meant so much in the history of civilisation 
that under the leadership of a teacher wuh historical imagina¬ 
tion it becomes a rich element in education A child embroider¬ 
ing a holder in Holbein stitch may be shown some of the great 
portraits, 01 the gul who heais the story of St Frauds and sees 
some of the traditional embroidery of Assisi may decide to 
decorate her needlecase with a simple animal or bird. Plan¬ 
ning, patternmaking and sewing should go hand in hand, so 
that the child is responsible foi the whole process and learns to 
use simple reference books or written instructions instead of 
waiting in a queue to be directed by the teacher. As the girl 
develops, her interest in the standard of her achievement 
develops too; she learns a variety of stitches and processes and 
takes pleasure in doing them well The articles she makes are 
now more ambitious: but even at the top of the junior school 
children like to see their goal not too far away from them, so 
unduly long pieces of work should not be undertaken, and a 
sewing machine should be available for the more advanced 
children, though not every girl at this stage will learn to use it. 

If needlework is taught on these lines, much of the material 
used must be treated as laboratory material—something which 
is used up in the process of learning. If the teacher has to 
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return a substantial part of the cost of materials, she is almost 
forced to give out identical hits of stuff and toll the children 
exactly what to do with them. We were shocked to hear of a 
case where goods that did not find a buyer were laboriously 
unpicked, so that the material might he made up into some¬ 
thing that would sell. In contrast, wc were told bv a teacher, 
whose education authority had abolished returns, of the excel¬ 
lent results that were heing reached now that the children 
were able to experiment There should he no system of returns 
that hampers learning. 

Should the junior school teacher of art and craft he a 
specialist? Some of our members felt that work of the kind 
described here could he undertaken only bv someone with 
talent: others, that enthusiasm and an appreciation of the need 
for creative work could do much even if the teacher were not 
himself artistically gifted. We feel that all students should have 
had some opportunities in college for learning and teaching 
art and craft, even though these are not their main subjects 
The normal thing is that each teacher should he prepared to 
take his own class in all parts of the junior school curriculum, 
At the top of the school, when the children are readv to learn 
more advanced techniques, there should be someone on the 
staff capable of imparting them, and helping the children to 
sav what they want to say, But this does not mean that there 
should be a full-time art and craft specialist on every staff, hut 
simply that the team should include some members with special 
interests of various kinds in this field' and we think a junior 
school would be badly staffed if such people were not available 



Physical Education 

Physical education, like every oilier part of modem education, 
is concerned with helping the individual lo reach the fullest 
development of which he is capable Modern methods of educa- 
m the art of movement reflect the trends found in general 
education Loday in the giving of responsibility to children, the 
importance of Leaching Lhem to work independently and an 
emphasis on individual elEort rather than mass instruction. 
Initiative, self-reliance and self-discipline are ihe qualities 
aimed aL. In Lhe pasL childien were taught exeicises which had 
been carefully planned and graded with an anatomical 
approach and which they learned to perform m a very polished 
way But this approach, while useful up to a point, had marked 
limits: it dealt, in fact, only with a restricted range of move¬ 
ment in a very stylised way, leaving much of the children’s 
capacity unexplored. The modern aim is to treat movement 
itself as the main consideration, basing work on the patlerns 
made by movement through the surrounding space, and the 
degree of strength and rale of speed at which lhe movement is 
performed. A number of historical developments have com¬ 
bined during recent years to create this fresh conception of 
physical education. 

The general movement towards a more free and individual 
way of learning affected physical education as it affected every 
other subject Educationists making a planned observation of 
the way children moved and behaved when ihey were playing 
independently, noted that these children were in fact enjoying 
a much wider range of movement than they were ever asked to 
perform in school. It was clear that they needed equipment 
which would give full scope to their initiative. The result has 
been the provision of nets, large apparatus and frames giv- 
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ing opportunities for swinging and hanging, on winch young 
children now nonchalantly perform extiaordnwry feats 

The war biought to England a number of men and women 
from central Europe, notably Rudolf Laban, whose inspiration 
developed and enlarged the contempoiary conception through 
dance based on natuial movement This has had a vety marked 
influence, especially in women's uaiuiug colleges and girls’ 
schools, and it has proved valuable in developing umlideut, 
free and expiessive movement with a ac.urvc pin pose. 

In the post war years another important facLor was added 
For the first time it became national policy to provide playing 
fields wiLh enough space to allow children really to stretch 
themselves It was at first quite diflicult for childien who had 
been confined to streets and small spaces in their play to realise 
their freedom. In one case described to us, the children on their 
first visit to a playing field huddled together in groups, fearful 
of scattering. Only after much encouragement did they move 
to any distance. It was not until ihe third or fourth visit that 
they began to enjoy the thrill of space and movement, and 
throw or kick the ball freely. Hitherto no opportunity had been 
given them to Lhrow, catch, hit or kick a ball, whether haul or 
soft, to their full capacity, because of limitations oi phiygiound 
space and danger to ncighbouiing windows. Yet every major 
game demands the power to estimate space and speed, aiul n is 
the duty of the junior school to develop tins power in its first 
stages. 

Another element in the making of modern physical educa¬ 
tion has been the greater medical care now given to children. 
The link, between school and clinic is being strengthened by a 
growing understanding by each of the other’s work, and a 
general insistence on the prevention of physical defects as well 
as a remedy for those that have occurred. 

Co-education is yet another facLor. Before the war hoys and 
girls in the junior school were generally taught physical educa¬ 
tion separately, and very differently Yet each side had some 
strong assets from which the other side could have benefited. 
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Girls' physical education had been profoundly influenced by 
the specialist training colleges which had been established for 
women at an earlier date than for men The boys’ schools could 
contribute an interest m athletics and a long tradition of wide¬ 
spread amateur games-playmg By the growth of co-cducaLion 
in junior schools, these assets have been pooled, and perhaps 
some limitations have been corrected. 

We feel that the new approach satisfies much more fully 
than did the old stereotyped tables of exercises and activities, 
the growing needs ol the individual children, as well as some of 
the needs of modern society It not only fulfils the physical 
needs of the children by leading them Lowards a higher 
standard of achievement in body control and management in 
varying situations, but also afEords the maximum oppoituniLy 
for developing the moral qualities of resolution, initiative, 
good sportsmanship, fair play and self-discipline. 

We feel also lliaL the success of this type of teaching in physi¬ 
cal education depends a good deal on the way in which it is in¬ 
troduced into the schools. It cannot be used successfully except 
by a teacher who believes in it, and whose teaching develops m 
a creative way through his own understanding and knowledge 
of movement and the human physique. Technique will 
develop in practice as the underlying purpose is mote and more 
fully perceived. Hence adoption of the new approach on a large 
scale withouL a genuine acceptance is to be deprecated It 
would be most unfortunate if attempts were made from above 
to hustle teachers into unfamiliar techniques. We note with 
satisfaction the provision of many courses in which teachers 
may inform themselves and come to independent conclusions, 
and we believe that many are doing so. At the same time young 
teachers are coming from the colleges fully conversant with 
modern methods, and their contribution is no doubt specially 
helpful. In some primary schools it may be found advisable to 
give more responsibility in the teaching of physical education 
to these younger teachers. 

The fundamental qualities needed for good teaching are 
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sincerity, conviction and purpose. We feel that the teacher who 
has been accustomed to teach physical education on other lines 
should approach the newer methods -with an open mind. In 
the light of his knowledge and conviction he will fiame his 
conclusion. For Lhis reason a teacher who after full investiga¬ 
tion feels thaL he cannot honestly adopt the new approach 
would do better to continue teaching on the lines he himself 
has previously found successful. The last thing Lo be desired in 
any subject would be that every teacher should teach in exactly 
the same way. Perhaps we might be allowed to hint that it 
would be a pity to sec the growth of a mystique in the teaching 
of physical education as contrasted with oLher subjects. 

Physical education for both boys and girls should include 
agility work of all kinds, creative and traditional dance, 
rhythmic movement and a thorough preparation in the ground¬ 
work and elementary techniques of Lhe major games. It is desir¬ 
able that every child in a junior school should have the oppor¬ 
tunity of learning to swim, especially as it is with children of 
this age that swimming is most easily taught. We are happy to 
note the provision of swimming pools by volmuary offou and 
by some education authorities, and hope that more will follow 
this example Much more provision is made than formerly of 
equipment of all kinds in the junior school There should be a 
hall, with facilities for changing, and teachers should encouiage 
children to wear singlets, shorts and (if shoes must be worn) 
plimsolls. 

There are differences of opinion about competitive games at 
the junior school stage, but where the size and siting of schools 
permit, a certain amount of competitive games playing for 
the older children is in our view to be commended. We would 
also welcome the development of sports meetings and dance 
festivals as long as these do not lead to the wrong sort of 
rivalry. Playtime is a part of physical education and therefore 
facilities for games may well be provided as playground space 
allows—hopscotch (large and small), netball posts and balls, 
pillars and posts for bouncing ball games, skipping, draught- 
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board squares for jumping games, small target areas, painted 
cricket stumps, lines for line games, climbing frames, banks, 
wide pipes and sandpits. Continuation of the infant school 
work m singing games leads naturally on to traditional English 
and other folk dances, including morris dancing Modern 
dance, with its range of basic movements and its encourage¬ 
ment of a free creative use of them, provides a wonderful 
experience in the hands of a good teacher. Radio programmes 
in music and movement have been found helpful by many, 
That wide field where acting, music, mime and dance come 
together seems peculiarly to belong to the junior school, and 
some remarkably good results have been achieved where the 
teacher has faith m his children, his methods and himself, 



The Library 

The junior school child is usually lively and active, with an 
almost insatiable cuiiosity A picture, a model, naluie speci¬ 
mens and hook displays always give rise to a stream of ques¬ 
tions and discussions and a desire to know more. On this faculty 
of curiosity the hopes oE the school librarian arc based Many, 
perhaps most, of the children are not accustomed to sec books 
read at home. The degree to which their own unguided read¬ 
ing still revolves round comics may be gauged from die fact 
that Lhe wastepaper of a London borough contains so many 
that the bales are tinged pink when they arc pressed. It is the 
school and the public library which share the responsibility of 
opening the children's eyes to another view of reading, and this 
enlightenment should take place at the junior school stage. "It 
is my opinion” a children’s librarian told us, "that the reading 
habit, if it is really going to be acquired and stay with the child 
for life, must be acquired during the primary school years, and 
the earlier the better. It is almost impossible to interest a child 
of secondary school age in books unless the foundation has been 
laid in the earlier years ” There are some c hildren with literary 
leanings who need no urging, and all that is nccessaiy is to 
supply them with plenty of books and to watch the grading, 
tempting them on to more difficult books if they tend to stick 
among the easy ones Other less bookish children do not read 
for pleasure, but can learn the value of books as sources of 
information. The library is a place where the curious junior 
discovers that he can find the answers to questions. It is also a 
place where he can follow his personal interests and discover 
new ones, where he learns to regard a good book as a treasure 
to be handled with respect-—in short, it is the place where he 
finds out the mission of books in a civilised life. 

We feel strongly that the school library will never mean all 
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it should to a child unless it has a room of its own, quite apart 
from the small libraries 111 the classrooms. "This library is 
increasingly becoming an integral part of the school life,” 
writes one contributor. "It is housed in a small room, capable 
of holding sixLeen children at most, and the children work here 
as individuals or m small groups. Believing that enticemeiiL 
plays an important part in attracting children to books, we 
display book covers and organise quizzes and exhibitions relat¬ 
ing to the libiary ” Here the accommodation was small, yeL Lhe 
fact that the library existed as a separate unit gave it a special 
place in the life of the school. A recent visitor to the school was 
left with the impression that, television or no television, a veiy 
encouraging amount of private reading was being done by the 
children in this school 

To get the maximum benefit from books, training in Lhe use 
and care of them must be given, especially to the children who 
come fiom bookless homes. There is a case for class library 
lessons wheie simple library techniques are taught: the make¬ 
up of a book may be examined—its title page, contents and 
index—good library habits and the care of books and organisa¬ 
tion of the library may be explained, and simple reference work 
practised. During a typical class period the children might 
make a class encyclopaedia, each choosing his own subject. But 
these class periods are only the necessary training wlueh enables 
children to work by themselves, searching ior the mateiial they 
need in their project work or subject lessons, looking for 
answers to questions or simply pursuing some individual 
interest. The organisation required is generally either the 
allocation of library periods to classes, or permission Lo in¬ 
dividuals or small groups to leave their classroom for the 
library as their work requires. At one school a group of intelli¬ 
gent children who are able to use books profitably is allowed to 
read independently on subjects of their own choice. Poetry, 
swimming, dogs, the life of a Norman family and embroidery 
are some of the subjects which are being pursued, and often 
continued at home. When children vote for club activities at 
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the beginning of each term, "there is always a group of book 
lovers which opts for the library hour." 

To be used fully, the library needs to be freely accessible. 
Usually all books may be borrowed with the exception of 
encyclopaedias and expensive reference books It is a great 
advantage if the library can be open after school for explora¬ 
tory reading, looking up of information and changing of books 
In the school already mentioned wiLh a small separate library, 
the issue of books is augmented by the use of a library trolley 
capable of shelving 350 books which can be taken into Live 
classroom: with reasonable notice a member of staff may also 
have a collection of books in specially made boxes on a par¬ 
ticular subject 

The library is generally organised by a teacher librarian 
helped by selected children from the third and fourth year who 
have shown special interest. The fiction is usually arranged in 
alphabetical order of authors, but the non-fiction in a sim¬ 
plified form of the classification common in public libraries, 
so that the children may feel at home when they use the public 
service The children understand the catalogue and take pride 
in the neat cards they help to make. At least one education 
authority has provided a short course for junior school teacher 
librarians which was conducted by Lhe chief assistant librarian 
of the central library and included aclvicc on selection, catalogu¬ 
ing and arrangement, discussion of children's tastes and needs, 
visits to children's sections in the central and local libraries, 
conferences with children’s librarians and a session in the work¬ 
shop of the central library where the care and repair of books 
was demonstrated. We also welcome the full-time and part- 
time courses for teacher librarians provided by some colleges 
and university departments. One university organises a two- 
year course which teachers attend each Saturday morning dur¬ 
ing the university term for lectures, discussion and practical 
work, while m their respective schools they develop the library 
activities which may be Lhe basis of a thesis required during the 
second year. 
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The school library works in conjunction with the class 
libraries that should be found m every junior school class room 
—containing simple pictorial story books to begin with, and 
increasingly full, varied material suited to the age and abiliLy 
of Lhe child as he grows older. One headmaster told us that he 
had almost given up buying textbooks in favour of many small 
books on all subjects for use in class libraries Fiction has its 
place in the class library, and sometimes the childicn keep 
record cards of the books they have read with a brief statement 
describing the appeal of each 

The school library should work in co-operation with the 
local education authority and the public library. We have 
found few parts of junior school work where the generosity of 
local education authorities has differed more widely than in 
the provision of libraries. We are of the opinion that there 
should be a generous specific grant for the library although of 
course much of the general capitation grant, Loo, may be spent 
on library books. A small school needs a bigger capitation 
grant than a large school if it is to possess any reference books, 
which are necessarily expensive items. Co-operation with the 
public library service also varies, but in most places it is ex- 
tiemely good. One school exchanges every term a hundred 
books from the travelling library, which is staffed by a qualified 
children’s librarian whose guidance is valuable to both teacher 
and children in the selection of books. Children sometimes 
visit the local branch, where the librarian gives talks on the 
organisation and use of books, and the reference room is made 
available for study. In some schools the library service arranges 
exhibitions for parents’ meetings to show the range of 
children’s books in the public library and guide the parents in 
buying books for their children. We were deeply impressed by 
the evidence of a children's librarian from a crowded, uninspir¬ 
ing district in a large city—a most unpromising breeding 
ground of readers Here the children are shepherded into the 
world of books, beginning with the story told to small children 
as they gather round to look at the illustrations, and continuing 
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with a stilled and personal attention in helping children to 
find the boots they want and develop in their reading tastes, 
Six times a year a small booklet is published called "The 
Young Reader”* which consists mainly o[ an annotated list of 
boots, these booklets are so popular that "months after they 
are issued childien will extract a tom and battered copy from 
their pockets and ask whether we have a particular boot" 

The value of a library to children is that it extends their 
experience of reading from school exercises into their personal 
life and interests, and so mates them truly literate, 


• Published by the Islington Public Libraries, 



Visual and Aural Aids 


TlnougliouL our report we have noticed the change of em¬ 
phasis in the junior school from passive listening to active 
participation by the children. Side by side with this incieasing 
knowledge o£ child development has been a wide provision of 
aids to teaching. We realise the value of these aids, for wisely 
used they can bring realism to the classroom and do much to 
clarify verbal concepts which would otherwise leave only hazy 
impressions But we would stress at the outset of our survey 
that they do not and cannot take the place of the teacher, and 
that they must subserve the purposes of the lesson, not dictate 
them. 

Teachers have for long called to their aid various methods 
of illustration. The blackboard, the piano and the display 
board with its pictures and charts have been commonplace 
articles of school furniture for generations Nowadays the 
phrase “visual and aural aids" is so often used in reference to 
mechanical contrivances only as to suggest that the old well- 
tried means of illustration have lost effectiveness and been 
abandoned. Such is not the case. Still by far the most useful 
visual aid in the classroom is the blackboard, or its modern 
equivalent the chalkboard, and no other medium has been 
found to compete with it in variety of use or simplicity of pre¬ 
sentation. We would urge local education authorities to see 
that the blackboards in use in all their schools are in good 
order, have a suitable surface and are placed where the children 
can see them; and perhaps we might suggest to suppliers of 
school equipment that teachers would be grateful for coloured 
chalks less dirty in use than those at present on the market 
Classrooms should be generously equipped with display boards 
of suitable material, able to take drawing pins easily and set at 
the right height for children’s viewing. Here pictures, charts, 
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maps and displays of children’s work may be attractively set 
out, and the boards may sometimes be used in conjunction with 
tables for a striking display unit on some topical subject in the 
modern style Some of our witnesses have stressed the effective¬ 
ness with younger children of the flannelgraph, which is not as 
widely used as it deseives. This aid, which consists of cut-outs 
that cling in any desired position to a woolly background, is 
useful in providing at least limited opportunities for introduc¬ 
ing movement into the illustration, and as its cost is small a 
large sheet is feasible the smallest unit likely to be adequate 
is 24" by 18". All charts used should be clear and free from 
irrelevances, and any letter press should be brief and simple. 
To leave illustrative material on show for long periods detracts 
from its value, for it soon becomes an unnoted part of the 
general background. 

There can be only one justification for introducing mechani¬ 
cal aids—projectors, film-strips, gramophones, tape recorders, 
broadcast receivers and television sets—into the classroom: 
that they can do something which cannot be done equally well 
by existing media. Their two great assets are that they give 
realism and immediacy to certain lessons, and that they can 
draw on resources in the world of music, for instance, or travel 
or contact with specialists, which are outside the reach of the 
ordinary teacher. They widen the scope of the child’s ex¬ 
perience, giving greater authority to what is taught and extend¬ 
ing that experience vicariously in attractive and stimulating 
fashion. But whatever type of illustration is used, it should fit 
into place in the teacher’s scheme, and he should avoid getting 
more interested in the aid than in the lesson or fitting the 
lesson round the aid. 

Episcopes, film-stnp projectors and the ordinary sound and 
silenL projectors are now well-known and much used in schools 
They all allow a wide range of illustration The beautiful 
colour photography of today deserves a special mention. Film¬ 
strips are handy and easy to store, but the continuity does not 
always suit the needs of a particular lesson. Some teachers 
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favour cutting the strips into separate frames and mounting 
them as film-slides, but this involves a very comprehensive 
system of cataloguing. One of our contributors stresses the 
usefulness of the silent film, especially as the projector may be 
stopped at any point for questions and discussion. Few new 
silenL films are being produced, however, and it seems likely 
that within the next decade the silent projector will become a 
thing of the past, replaced by machines which can project wiLh 
or without sound. Undoubtedly the moving picture invests a 
subject for the children with a reality no other medium can 
achieve. The unfolding of the petals of a flower, the flight of a 
bird, Lhe emergence of a moth, the acLions of a machine—these 
are but a few examples of the ability of the film to provide, 
through slow or speeded motion, experience that is otherwise 
outside the comprehension of the child. MoLion pictures of 
people and animals take on a significance which the still pic¬ 
ture cannot convey: they are as widely different as the toppling 
of an iceberg registered through the lens of a cine-camera and 
the box Brownie. Moreover, the cine-film can take the child 
vicariously down a mine, under the sea or in the air, giving 
him knowledge and impressions which he can acquire by no 
other method. The greater importance to the younger genera¬ 
tion of forming true though simple pictures of environments 
and processes outside their ken which may nevertheless deeply 
affect their lives, is the justification for urging that all junior 
schools should be supplied with these aids. 

Several witnesses have described to us the value of the mag¬ 
netic tape recorder m the teaching of music and in drama and 
speech production. Every school should be provided with some 
form of record reproduction for use not only in music but in 
rhythmic work and dancing, and we have already noted Lhe 
absolute necessity of a gramophone There has been a great 
technical advance in this field over the past few years, and we 
feel it is unsound to install models (as has sometimes happened) 
which are inferior to those now available to the general public. 

The radio programmes provided by the B.B.C. are very 
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widely used, and we believe that the number of schools taking 
part continues to grow. Whereas few junior schools possess a 
film projector, nearly all have radio sets Again we uige that 
the sets in the schools shall be as good as the sets in the homes 
We ask too that the classrooms shall be propeily wired, with 
every attention to safety, so that each dass can at tunes listen 
to the programme from a central receiver. Much has been said 
in the Press about the influence of television, and the public 
has shown a keen intetest 111 the newly started programmes for 
the secondary schools. We have already noted that television 
cannot be ignored in the junior school, and that geography 
teaching in particular has been enriched by some of Lhe tele¬ 
vision programmes that the children have seen at home and 
discussed in school. There are tremendous educational pos¬ 
sibilities in this medium, and we favour further experimental 
programmes for younger ages. These new means of communica¬ 
tion have come to stay, and it is for the educationist to explore 
the right ways of using them. The authorities responsible for 
both sound and television programmes should be scrupulous 
in discussing their material both with teachers and with 
specialists in each field ol study. 

The use of mechanical aids in schools involves many a prac¬ 
tical problem. They can hardly be provided out of the usual 
per capita allowances, and we therefore urge that local educa¬ 
tion authorities should set aside earmarked sums for them each 
year. It would be advisable for authorities to discuss with 
teachers, who should be able to see and hear demonstrations, 
the various types of aid before placing contracts. Very different 
types are required by the small rural school which has no elec¬ 
tricity and the large urban school with an assembly hall A 
central film and record library is of great value, especially if it 
can be combined with a technical aids service and answeis to 
queries. Without such a central service, indeed, the schools 
would be restricted to a very narrow range But we have been 
impressed by the efforts schools are making to build up small 
libraries of film strips and records, and one witness averred 
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thal a limited number within the school itself was more valu¬ 
able than a much larger selection at the centre 

Propei storage of all visual aids is essential. Much greater 
use is made of them if they are easily available Where possible 
they should be portable and biought into each classroom when 
they arc needed: if special arrangements and a change of room 
are needed, the aid docs not keep its proper place of subordina¬ 
tion to the plan of the lesson. The problem Lhat broadcasting 
and television are available only to those schools which can fit 
in with Lhe times of transmission is still unsolved, although the 
B B.C meets the difficulty as far as possible by repeating broad¬ 
casts or varying the times ol series from term to term. It may 
be that the ultimate solution will be found in making avail¬ 
able to schools recordings of the broadcasts and telefilms. 

We have been told that at present Loo few teachers (especially 
young ones) are familiar with the handling of mechanical aids 
Suiely competence in this field should in future be regarded as 
a usual part of a teacher’s equipment. Familiarity with the 
material too is essential to success in the classroom, and 
although there are catalogues in profusion the only truly satis¬ 
factory method is for the teacher to see or hear Lhe material 
before using it. In a large number of areas teachers have formed 
visual and aural aids groups which provide these opportunities 
and ensure lhat the schools will not be disappointed in their 
choice. Such groups can also offer a valuable service to educa¬ 
tion authorities by advising them on Lhe purchase of suitable 
material, and the form in which information about it may be 
supplied to Lhe schools In a wider sphere groups may assess 
existing films and call attention to gaps which need filling, 
sending their comments and suggestions to the National Com¬ 
mittee for Visual Aids in Education. 

Throughout this brief survey siress has been laid on the use 
of visual and aural aids as a teaching technique which helps 
the child to learn. That is their true function: and we end as 
we began, by emphasising that they are in no sense, and never 
will he, a substitute for personal human contact with a teacher 
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Indeed, of all aids the teacher is himself the most important. 
To him the children look for guidance; his enthusiasm infects 
his pupils; his attiLude sets the tone of all that happens in the 
classroom. He is the one indispensable Aid. 
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Research and the Junior School 

By DR. C. M. FLEMING 


(All references m this appendix are listed at the end oE the appendix). 

1931 stands in the memoiy of many as the year of the publication oE the 
Hadow report on the Primary School, 1 and the question may uscEully be 
asked: What light has psychological research thrown since then on the 
twm-problems oL learning and teaching in junior school? 

There have been changes in the structure of buildings and in the size of 
classes The doois have been opened, in a literal and in a mctaphoncal 
sense to the wmld outside; and it is probably now more ofLen realised that 
no school is an island unto itself 

These things are visible to an external observer along with the fact that 
it lematns still the business oE the school to offer an introduction to learn¬ 
ing—to help children to make themselves understood to other people and 
to help them to tome to some understanding of what other people know 
and think. 

The changes which arc significant go, however, beyond any such observ¬ 
able improvement in equipment and in relationships between schools, 
homes and communities 1 hey arc to be found both 111 the nature o£ 
present evidence as to the processes of learning and in the interpretations 
now olEcicd as to the reasons for human beings behaving as they do 

The journey made in the past thirty years may perhaps most usefully 
be described by saying that in the 1920 s the emphasis was on the study of 
the individual—the cat in a puzzle-box (Thorndike) the child in a clinic, 
or the patient in a consulting-room (Freud) The reality of individual 
diffeiences had been recognised. The biological emphasis in psychology 
(the instinct-theory) was passing its peak, There was increased awareness of 
the significance of social background (the study of sociology) and the cur¬ 
riculum was being reconsidered in terms of the social uses of each item 
(education for citizenship and the project method of introducing the con¬ 
tent of the basic couises), 2 All this was admittedly an advance upon the 
philosophic approach oE earlier centuries It carried, however, individualis¬ 
tic and hedonistic undertones which tended to foster the belief Lhat human 
beings were primarily motivated by Self-interest, were inevitably aggressive 
in pursuit of beloved objects, and required to be tamed into conformity 
with social procedures ol an essentially alien character. At the same time a 
recognition of the significance of hereditary attributes supported the con¬ 
clusion that the relative status of children was constant and that those who 
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on initial testing leaded in dilleient fashions could ln*st be Militated apart 
(streaming by ability nr clavuluaLion by chaiauei) 'I he ta>k of the teat her 
was thus to organise drill and to lix unreU associations bv Mutably timed 
activities, rewards and punishments or, alternantcly. to tc.uh 'life' lather 
than the traditional subjects and Lo abrogate author it) in dcfeiintc to the 
instinctive wisdom ot the individual child. 

In the rgeo’s thete was as yet no lively corn ran with the study of things 
in relation to other things—animals in mote open-emled test situations 
(Gestalt psychology) 01 human beings in soiul .situations (Field theoiy) 

'Ihe seeds of these were being sown; but there was in genet al no interpreta¬ 
tion in terms ol human needs, no retogniimn of the piimmy of to-opna- 
tiveness and the reality ot the longing for participation and seivitu as well 
tor appreciation and acquisition. J here were no limg-leriu studies of 
human growth. Little was said of pupils' attitudes and classtooin relation¬ 
ships; and the significance of friendship had not been foiiiuilattd. In a 
word—social psychology in its application to education was still umhought 
ot; and it was not realised that a teacher is concerned not meiely with the 
teaching of John ami of Latin, but of John within his Rump and John in 
relation to Ins own views about himself, his class and his teat her—an 
object In relation to other objects and modifiable always through these 
relationships.* 

These comments can be supported by the dates of certain notable 
research reports, Starch’s Educational Measuiernents, igiti; Hint's Young 
Delinquent, 19:15, Moreno’s Who Shall Survive 5 rO'M: Mamie)’s Education 
ol Backward Children, 1936; Burt’s Backward Child, lqgy, 1 ruin's Studies 
of Social Climates, ig;jg; Dearborn’s Predicting the Child’s Development, 
1941; and Barker's Child Behavior and Development, 19.13. fcat'b 1 epresems 
the woik ot something like the previous ten yeais; and oath points to 
significant additions to the adequacy of psychological intci pi elation. 4 

Starch in 1916, impressed by the range of diffeicnrcs disclosed by cross- 
sectional studies, had raised the question as to whether at 1 mint should not 
be taken of this by classifying pupils into groups which weic homogeneous 
in ability Another twenty years were to pass before the disadvantages of 
such a procedure were glimpsed 5 ; and in the lggo's ngidity m siieaming is 
still accepted in many places as an educational device. Butt in 1925 had 
had much to say ot the instinctive and the sociological origins of mine, 
by 1937 the concept of instincts was receiving much less prominence in his 
studies of backwaid children. Moreno like Thrasher 0 had dated to suggest 
the signilicance of personal relationships among delinquent youth and had 
ventured to propose that rehabilitation might come by acknowledging the 
desirability ot friendly attitudes among those who woik together. Hamlcy 
by rg3G was laying stress on the reality of psychological needs; and by 1939 
Lew in had given analysable evidence of the differences in response which 
follow upon diffeiing Lypes of classroom climate. Dearborn by 1941 had 
published in book Eorm the first fruits of long-term studies initiated many 
years before, and books on childhood and adolescence were beginning to 
be rewritten in the light of evidence as to the variability, continuity and 
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cUshaimony oC human giowth and the susceptibility oE human development 
to alterations in lelaLionships within families, schools or workshops! 

All this can he expressed and desenbed in much gteaLcr detail 6 Its 
sigmiicance m the juiuui sdinol is that n encourages a beliet m the modifi¬ 
ability ot all human beings through changes in then attiudcs and 111 tlieir 
views about themsehes II is now known that the quality as well as the 
quantity ot education makes a thffcience to the final educational attain¬ 
ment of pupils who appeal initially alike * It is known also Lliat the 
experience ot Ciiendliness and the chance to see oneself as paitiupating in 
the activities of an admued group can iiansfoim the point of view and 
incieasc Llie output of childiun of school age as well as ot workers in 
mdusliy 01 adults in the armed foices.w IL is known llut the degiee of 
oveilipping Itotu 011c gioup to another is more significant than the swe 
oE the average dilEerences ncLwcen them—whether Lhe classiticaLion lias 
been made in teams of age, o£ socio-economic level, of sex or of lace. 11 
Streaming by initial ability and segregation in teims of sex, race ot 
patental occupation aie also no longer suppoited by what is known as to 
the pioccsses of human learning, and the hypothesis ot multi-potentiality 
finds conlumation in iccent studies in the helds both of educational 
guidance and ol vocational education. 

The other stereotypes of chscicte stages of giowth and distinct types of 
children are as inatlquate to the desctipiuon of Lhe complexity of human 
behaving as the notions of constancy of relative status or of fixity of human 
attributes. 12 As pupils are tieated—so they become They reach accept¬ 
ability tluougli being accepted They behave in a lcsponsible fashion 
through tile knowledge that someone believes that they can exercise re¬ 
sponsibility Within the limits set by an oigamc inheritance whose quality 
cannot be tested apart fiom the expeuences they have encountered Llieir 
educational 1 espouse is thus lelated less to biological inatiuing than to the 
educational climate in winch they are 1 carted and to their own liisloiically- 
conthuoned lcsponses to that climate 

It is tempting to believe that there is a great gulf fixed between children 
and adults It is easy to over-estimate the extent of the differences between 
them. It is both safer and mole wise to plan the educational treatment of 
all m the light of present knowledge that boys and girls and older and 
youngei aie more like one another ancl more like tlieir teachers than their 
tcaclieis have often been led to suppose. They sliaie all human longings 
for appreciation, participation and insight. They aie modifiable and- 
edutablc to a degree of which woikcis were formerly unaware; and it is 
no longer necessaiy to accept the materialistic undertones of last century's 
supposition that the human can be undeistood only in terms of the 
animal, the mental in terms of the physical or the spiritual in teims oE the 
emotional. 
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Extracts from the Eighth Report from the Select 
Committee on Estimates 1952-1953 


"England and Wales 

12. In Ynur Committee's opinion the condition into which many of the 
oldei schools in the country have fallen is the woist feature of all educa¬ 
tional buildings Some of them ate no better than slums and should either 
be pulled down immediately or undcigo diastic repair, esen at considerable 
cost; but in present circtimstantcs their use is obligatory unless some 
children arc to be dopiived of the education to which they are entitled. In 
England and Wales it will not be possible, on the present basis of e alt illa¬ 
tion, to undertake the repair of old schools, on the scale winch is needed, 
for at least another live or six yeais. It is quite dear that the Ministry of 
Education have assumed that the buildings mailable at the cud of the war 
must be deemed to be acceptable for the next decade or more. In view of 
the deplorable condition of many of these schools, Your C’.ommittcc con¬ 
sider UiaL it is unwise and unrnmomic to delay carrying out necessary 
improvements, a delay which will lead to considerably increased expediturc 
in the futuic. 

ig. . Some local authorities, particularly the larger towns and cities, 
cannot affoul to maintain their schools in an even reasonable state of 
icpair; Your Committee were told of one case where it would he impossible 
to decorate or paint even otic out of 257 schools, and another authority 
stated that it needed £i2r,,ono for sanitary expenditure alone to lemove 
'what aie practically scandalous conditions in a number of schools'." 

"42. Your Committee think that it is important to mnsttlt leathers 
about the planning and design of new schools and that, tor this purpose., 
it is desirable that all local authorities should establish consultative tom* 
nuttccs consismg of experienced leacheis and those officials employed by 
the Councils who arc directly concerned with the planning of schools, 
These committees should act in an advisory capacity, Your Committee arc 
or course aware that co-option to a varying degree is practised by tag out 
of 146 local authoiities. They recognise the undoubted value of this and 
hope that it will be developed and extended. They do not think that co¬ 
option by itself ensincs that the specialised knowledge of teachers is made 
available to the architect* as otic witness said: 'It is absolutely vital that the 
pracLjimner who has got to live and woik in the school should be consulted 
in the beginning about what is put ‘up’. They recommend that the Minis¬ 
try of Education should iinpiess upon all local autliontics the importance 
of establishing such consultative committees." 
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The Legal Status of Religious Instruction in 
Controlled Schools 


Hchgwus [mt>ut turn (Set lions 25, 117, 30 and 77 — 

Education Act, 19.14). 

(a) Where parents ol any children request thaL they be given religious 
institution in accoidance with the trust deed or with the practice 
observed in the School before it became Controlled, the Foundation 
Manageis must (unless they are satisfied that owing to special cucum- 
stances it is unreasonable so to do) make suitable anangements for 
the giving of such instruction on not more than iwo periods in each 
week. 

(b) lliese arrangements can be carried out by lcseived teachers, where 
appointed, 01 by some other suitable person nominated by the Foun¬ 
dation Manageis or Governors (c g. the incumbenL of the Parish). 
The Act does not foibid the anangements from being earned out by 
the Head of the School or a non-rcseived leachci, but of course they 
cannot be compelled to so act, and the Local Education Authority 
should be inhumed ol ivliat is proposed. It should also be remembered 
that the denominational instruction is subject to inspection. 

(c) Subject to any anangements of this natuic, made after the Foun¬ 
dation Managers have received the appropiiate requests from the 
patents, the religious instruction given to the childicn must be in 
accordance with an agreed syllabus. Such mstiuction must he given 
in the school and it musL be taken by a member or membets of the 
leaching staff oE the school, although iL should be remembered Lhat 
Section 30 of die Education Act 1944 does not permit an L.E A- to 
require a non-rcseived teacher in a Controlled School to give religious 
instruction. 

(d) If the parent of a child request that he be excused from atten¬ 
dance :lL leligious instruction in the School, that request is to be 
honoured. Furihennoie, where the L.E A, are satisfied 

(i) that the parent desires him to receive religious instruction 
of a kind not provided in the School duiing the periods 
when he is excused attendance, 

(it) that the child cannot with reasonable convenience be sent 
to another Voluntary School where religious instruction of 
the kind desired by the parent is provided; 
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(m) that ariangements have in fact been made for him to leicive 
religious instruction during school hours elsewhere; 
then the child may be accordingly withdrawn from School for such 
instruction provided the arrangements do not intefcrc with the atten¬ 
dance of the pupil at School, except at the beginning or end of the 
School session. 

(Section 25 (4) (5) Mutation Act 1344), 
II will be noted that in stiict law the provisions of Section 25 of die 
Act do not allow a denomination to send into a Controlled School 
an instUJCtor or teacher for the purpose of giving denominational 
teaching, other than that permitted by the Tiust Deed or the picvious 
practice of the School, 

(e) The inspection of religious instruction in a Controlled School 
tails into two categories;— 

(1) Agreed Syllabus instruction can only he inspected by H.M.I. 
01 by an officer in die whole Lime employ of the L E.A. 

(2) Religious instruction under the control or the Foundation 
Managers (see I (a) and (b) above) is not subject to II M.I. 
or Local Authoiity inspection, but may be inspected under 
arrangements made for that purpose by the Foundation 
Managets on not moie than two (lays in any one vein, not less 
than 14 days prior notice having been given to the I, E.A. 

II Religious Worship. (Section 25 Education Act 1944) 

(Section 7 Education Act 1946) 

(a) The School day in a Contiollcd School must begin with a single 
act of collective worship on the part of all pupils, unless (he Managers 
Und that the School premises make it imptaclicablc to assemble them 
tor that put pose, but the parents of any pupil can request that his oi 
her son or daughlei be excused from this act or woiship. 

(b) The act of woiship must be held on the School piemises (Section 
7 Education Act 1946) and the pupil cannot be withdiawn to attend 
religious worship elsewheie. Withdrawal is possible, however, lor the 
giving of religious instruction (Section *5 (5) Education Act 1944) else¬ 
where (see paia I (cl) above). 

(c) The Education Acts 1944-1953 do not expressly specify what the 
character of the act of worship m a Contiollcd School should he, and 
so clearly it need not necessarily be undenominational. Thus, it is 
part of the duties ot the Managing Body as a whole (not merely the 
Foundation Manageis) to lake a decision on the point, giving due 
regard to the piovisions of any Tiust Deed or previous practice 
obtaining in the school. 

(d) The non-rescivcd teachers (which include the Head teacher) in a 
Contiollcd School cannot be disqualified from so acting by reason of 
their lehgious opinions or of their attending or omitting to attend 
religious worship. Otdinarily, however, the corporate act of woiship 
is taken by the I-Iead oE the School, although it is not improper for a 
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clergyman in do so on occasions, when it has been recommended that 
there should be an appropriate entry in the School records 

HI Mnidmc at Chuich by pupils on days of special occasion, 

As indicated in II (b) above, the corporate act of worship in a 
Conliolled School cannot take place elsewhere than on the School 
picmiscs, and even on days of special occasion (c,g. Ascension Day in 
the Chinch ol England Calendar) there can be no formal attendance 
at Chuich by the School. Section gg ol the Education Act 1944, how¬ 
ever, dues enable pamtts to keep children away horn School without 
penally on any day exclusively set apart for religious observance by 
the religious body to which the parent belongs, Tins Section enables 
cliildicn whose parents belong to a particular icligious body, to 
attend some form of worship on days of special religious significance 
but they attend as individual children and not as pupils in a body 
Irom school 
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Diagnostic Testing 

By ALFRED YATES, Senior Research Od'tecr, 
National Foundation for Educational Research 


It is suggested in tins repent that 'the junior school must accept the 
primary lesponsibility for detecting and helping the slow le.nnet',* If 
teachers arc to discharge this responsibility successfully they must be able 
not only to identify those children who are in need of remedial attention 
but also to discover the specific handicaps that me preventing them from 
making satislactory progress. 

Suitably designed standardised tests are valuable tor this purpose, pro¬ 
vided that they aie used to supplement the judgments that a teacher bases 
on his own observations and assessments, and are not employed unuitirally, 
It may be argued with some justification that a teacher is able to identify a 
backward child and to asceitain his specific disabilities without recouise to 
standardised tests. The use of such instalments, however, can serve either 
to confirm or sometimes lo coned a Ic.ulier’s pidgineiii *tiut can thus 
increase the validity oE the final assessments obtained 

In seeking to eleteimine whether or not a child may be regarded as back¬ 
ward m a paniculai subject n is Iielplul, thcicliue, to administer a 
standardised attainment test A teacher's daily observation of the progress 
made by his pupils and his iccoids of their past achievements enable him 
to describe with reasonable accuracy the status of each child relative to the 
attainments of the others in his class. This, however, is insufficient evidence 
on which to base a judgment concerning lus need for remedial education 
The range of ability and attainments amongst the pupils vaiies consider¬ 
ably from school to school and it is conceivable that in some schools even 
those children who regularly occupy the most lowly positions in the orders 
oL merit for their class are by no means backward m relation to the levels 
ot achievement maintained by children of tlieir age over the country as a 
whole. It is this bioadcr comparison which a well-standardised test can 
afford and which is, for the most part, beyond the capacity of a tcarher to 
make. 

It cannot be too stiongly emphasised, however, that in using a standard¬ 
ised test lor this purpose—that is ro compare the levels of attainment oE 
his pupils with those of other children of the same age drawn from a wide 
variety of schools and areas—considerable care should be taken both to 

* Chapter VII, Section X. 
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•select an appropriate test, to administer it strictly in accordance with the 
insliunions piovided in the constructor's manual, and to interpret rather 
than passively to accept the lesults 

The advantages of a well-constructed and adequately standaidised test 
arc that the items it contains have been carefully tried out to ensure that 
they are of an appropriate level of difficulty for children within the age- 
l.mge for which the test is designed; that it has been applied to a large and 
leasonahly lepiesemative group of children in order to establish satisfactory 
nouns oT peilomiame; that it has .1 high level of reliability and can thcie- 
fore he depended upon to yield consistent results when admin islet ed on 
different occasions. 1 ht:se charauciistics, however, apply only to tests that 
have been caielully umstuictcd by individuals and organisations possessing 
the expertise ami resotitres necessary for carrying out what is inevitably a 
lengthy process, and one requiting considerable skill and experience. In 
other wends it would be dangerous to assume that eveiy available Lest 
possesses these qualities. There is clearly very little point in using a test 
of attainment standaidised many years ago. The norms arc likely to be 
inappiopnatc and consequently any comparisons made between the 
achievements of a particular pupil and the standards indicated by such a 
test ate likely to be misleading Simtlaily a test is inadequate if it has been 
standaidised on a small number of children in one particular area or if its 
level ot reliability is too low to allow a reasonable degree of precision to 
be attached to the semes derived from it. Before selecting a standardised 
test a teacher should check that its authors hate quoted a value for its 
level ot reliability (tests which cither do not indicate such a value or cannot 
claim a coefficient of lclialnlily of at least o.pfi should not be considered), 
that thcic is an adequate description of the way in which the test has been 
construe ted and standardised, with particular reference to the population 
used fm this ptupose, that its norms are up-to-date and that it is suitable 
lot the age range for which it is to be used. 

Kven the most efficiently constructed test will not yield valid results 
unless it is administered strictly in accordance with the instructions that 
accompany it. The norms provided relate to the performance of children 
in the circumstances specified in the manual of instructions Those who 
have little experience of administering standardised tests are often prone 
to underestimate the extent to which the results can be distorted by only 
minor deviations ftom the methods laid down for applying them. Slight 
dillerenecs in the time allowed for the test or for sections of it or seem¬ 
ingly trivial modifications of the oral instructions given Lo the candidates 
ran significantly reduce the value of the results obtained. 

The scores derived from standardised tests should be interpreted in the 
light of other available evidence rather than accepted at their face value 
tor three reasons, 'I lie first is that such scores are subject to error, and 
cannot tlicrcfoie be regarded as providing a precise indication of the level 
of a child's performance. Suppose that a test has a reliability coefficient (r) 
of 0.96. (This is the value suggested earlier as the minimum that should 
be considered acceptable), From this it is possible to calculate a value 
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termed the 'standard error' for this particular test. This value is obtained 
irom the following formula: 

Standard Error (S.E ) = Standard Deviation (S D.) / 1 — r 

Most standardised tests in common use nowadays have a standard devia¬ 
tion ot 15 In this example therefore 
S.E. = 15 /1 — o.gh = 3.0 

Errors in a standardised test score may be expected to exceed twice the 
standatd eiror once in twenty times. This means that 111 any randomly 
selected group of twenty childien we might expect to find one child whose 
obtained standardised score differs ftom his 'true' score by plus or minus 
six points, 

llius it a teacher administers a standardised test of attainment to a class 
of forty or moic children he should bear in mind that, wheteas most of 
Lite pupils' semes will be similar to or even identical with the scores that 
thev would have obtained had the test been applied on a different occasion, 
one or two children might reasonably be expected to pioiluce scoics differ¬ 
ing by six points or more from those they would have obtained in different 
circumstances. 

Tile second reason why a child's test score should not be accepted un¬ 
critically as an index of his level of attainment is that his score relates 
and can only relate to his performance on one specific occasion T his per¬ 
formance may or may not be representative of his normal stnndatds of 
achievement. A better indication is of course likely to he a (folded by the 
scores derived from a series of attainment tests. Where discicpanrics occur, 
however, between a child's test scores and his teacher's assessment o£ lus 
level of attainment, a decision has to be made as to svhether the test score 
or the teacher’s judgment is at fault and it may be desirable in such 
circumstances for a second opinion to be sought. 

Thirdly, it should be recognised that a standardised test of attainment 
may involve assumptions about the knowledge and skills acquired by 
children of a particular age which are not valid in every circumstance. A 
teacher is free to exercise his own judgment about what should be taught 
to the children under his care. He may decide that certain aspects of a 
subject, normally introduced, say, during the thiid year of a junior school 
course ought to lie deferred until a later stage, lie is, of course, entitled to 
make such a decision but if be then administers standardised tests of attain¬ 
ment to his pupils, tests which are inevitably based on general practice, lie 
may find that items arc included in the test which for his pupils arc in¬ 
appropriate. In such circumstances it is clearly necessary in interpreting 
the results to make due allowance for the lack of correspondence between 
the contents of the test and the curriculum followed by the children 
concerned 

To determine that a child is backward in a particular subject, relative 
to other chiklicn of the same age is, of course, only the first stage in 
diagnosis. The next and major task is to make a detailed analysis of his 
performance in order to disclose his specific weaknesses, A child may be 
backward because he has failed to acquire certain items of knowledge or 
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to develop particular skills; his handicap may be the results o£ certain 
misconceptions, or lie may have developed faulty habits of work, which 
tend to lumper his piogtcss. An attainment test can provide clues to the 
possible sources of difficulty but a more detailed examination is necessary 
111 01 del to determine the kind of remedial attention that is required 
Again it is possible for a teacher to carry out this kind of microscopic 
analysis of a child's attainments without the use of tests. A caicful 
examination of his written exercises, supplemented by oral questioning 
Will reveal ihc specific gaps in his knowledge. Such a procedure, however, 
is likely to be unpiacticahle particularly for teachers who have to deal 
with excessively large classes. Diagnostic tests, designed to assess different 
aspects of a subject anti to reveal deficiencies in knowledge or skill, can 
scive 1 his purpose nunc economically. The tests prepared by Professor and 
Mrs. Sclionell* ate excellent examples of this kind of instrument and they 
have licen widely used in junior schools in this country It will be neces- 
saiy, if teachers are to be required to undertake the task of detecting and 
helping slow learners, to make available to them more tests of Lhis kind, 
covering a wide range of attainments and based on up to date norms of 
performance. It is part of the policy of the National Foundation for Educa¬ 
tional Reseat ill to prepare a series of diagnostic tesLs in the basic subjects 
suitable lor all age levels Serious limitations of manpower and financial 
resources, however, will mean that progress in this direction will be 
inevitably slow. 

I11 conclusion it would perhaps he appropriate to refer to three develop¬ 
ments which would seem to be necessary if diagnostic testing and remedial 
education aie to be undertaken by teachers in junior schools. The need for 
.1 mine plentiful supply of suitable attainment and diagnostic tests has 
alieady been refencd to, It is also clear that such tests can only be 
adequately handled by teachers who have acquired some specialist know¬ 
ledge and experience in their use. It would be desirable therefore to try 
to ensure that at least one teacher in every junior school is sufficiently 
[similar with the theory of test construction and administration to be 
capable of choosing instruments appropriate for the purposes required and 
til intcipiemig the lesults adequately. To achieve this objective it will be 
lietessaiy for a number of organisations—the Ministry of Education, the 
local education authorities, the University Departments and Institutes of 
Education, the National Union of Teachers, and others, to co-operate to 
provide courses for teachers to acquaint them with recent developments in 
psychometrics. Many such courses have of course been conducted, but if 
the objective suggested in this report and quoted at the beginning of this 
appendix is to be icalised many more will be required, 

'1 hiully a dilhcult task that will in the future require to be tackled if 
diagnosis and remedial education are to be successfully undertaken is that 
of reformulating our present concepts of backwardness We have been 
content so far to define backwardness in terms of the relative levels of 
* Diagnostic and Attainment Testing, and edition, by F. S Schonell and 
F. E, Schonell, Oliver !c Boyd, 195s. 
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attainment maintained by childicn of a partimlar age and the dividing 
line between those whose piogiw is regarded as •sniisfiutory and those 
who are to be designated as baikward is arbitrarily chosen Piofcsvu lien 
Morris has written "Actual levels of attainment in any subject depend 
(among other things) on the amount of time and elfoit we dunk it ninth 
while to put into them, Ultimately our standards must lie refeiied to what 
we hope, ot believe wc ought to achieve", 1 
Ideally, a child should lit icgarded as backward if lie lias failed to leach, 
at any paituiilai stage, the levels which teachers and ecliiiaiintiisis have 
agreed arc both possible and desnahle 'Ihe cnteiia used to ilciriiiiiiie 
siidi levels should lie related both to what has been found enipinully to 
he attainable and to what is recjunecl by the next slagc in a child's edina- 
tional career and, ultiinatcly, for tiiose leaving school, hi what is demanded 
by society, 

* Bulletin of the National Foundation for Educational Rescan li No, 8 
November, 1956 
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